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WHY  THE  PIONEERS   DID    NOT  RUN  AFTER  GOLD. 


GREAT  deal  of  unjust  criticism 
has  been  oflfered  by  enemies  of 
the  Saints,  and,  too,  occasion- 
ally by  some  foolish  member 
of  the  Church,  against  the 
course  pursued  by  President 
Brigham  Young  for  advising  the  Saints  to 
refrain  from  gold  and  silver  mining,  and 
to  develop  instead  their  farms.  The  ex- 
pression has  gone  forth  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  were  unalterablj  opposed  to 
the  developing  of  the  opines  and  the  min- 
eral resources  of  this  western  country.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact.  The  pioneers  did  es- 
tablish iron  industries  in  Southern  Utah 
and  encouraged  at  all  times  the  building 
and  developing  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  in  which  the  people  were  to  be 
materially  benefited. 

The  reason  why  President  Young  and 
the  Church  leaders  counseled  against  the 
opening  of  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Utah 
in  pioneer  days  was  that  the  Saints  we'-e 
in  an  undeveloped  country  which  for  ages 
had  lain  \n  a  wild  and  sterile  condition,  in 
the  heart  of  arid  America.  Under  these 
conditions  the  assistance  of  every  one  was 
required  for  the  almost  superhuman  task 
of  overcoming  natural  ditliculties,  and  of 
preparing  the  soil  that  it  might  produce 
the  necessary  articles  to  sustain  life.  None 
could  very  well  be  spared  from  this  neces- 
sary labor;  and  as  it  was,  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  after  the  settling  of  Utah, 


the  people  were  barely  able  to  sustain  life. 
Of  these  conditions  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe, 
in  his  "Conquest  of  Arid  America,"  has 
this  to  say: 

'"The  pioneers  possessed  very  little  cash 
capital  when  they  arrived  in  the  valley 
which  was  to  be  the  heart  of  a  future  com- 
monwealth. This  was  not  a  serious  mis- 
fortune, since  there  was  little  that  money 
would  buy  in  Utah  at  that  time,  or  any- 
where within  one  thousand  miles  east,  west, 
north  or  south.  They  had  located  at  al- 
most the  exact  geographical  center  of  the 
great  arid  region  whose  modern  agricultur- 
al era  they  were  destined  to  inaugurate. 
Surrounded  by  extraordinary  wealth,  there 
was  but  one  thing  which  could  pass  cur- 
rent as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  this 
primeval  wilderness.  This  one  thing  was 
labor,  and  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  labor  has  been  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
Utah's  economic  faith  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  present  hour.  Besides  their 
willing  industry,  the  Mormons  had  brought 
with  them  the  contents  of  seventy-two 
wagons,  about  one  hundred  horses,  less 
than  half  as  many  mules  and  oxen,  nine- 
teen cows  and  a  few  chickens.  It  was 
with  this  capital  that  they  began  the  mak- 
ing of  Utah.  But  at  the  very  threshold  of 
their  life  in  a  new  country  they  were  con- 
fronted by  something  utterly  strange  to 
them  in  the  conditions  of  agriculture. 

"First    of    the    Anglo-Saxon    race,  the 
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Mormons  encountered  the  problem  of  ariil- 
ity,  and  discovered  that  its  succeBsful  ho- 
lution  was  the  price  of  existence.  Brigham 
Young  had  lived  in  Vermont,  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, and  Illinois.  Neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  followers  had  ever  seen  a  country  where 
the  rainfall  did  not  suffice  for  agriculture, 
nor  even  read  of  one  save  in  the  Bible. 
But  they  quickly  learned  that  they  had 
staked  their  whole  future  upon  a  region 
which  could  not  produce  a  spear  of  tame 
grass,  an  ear  of  corn,  nor  a  kernel  of  wheac 
without  skilful  irrigation.  Of  the  art  of 
irrigation  they  were  utterly  ignorant.  But 
the  need  of  beginning  a  planting  was  ur- 
gent and  pressing,  for  their  slender  stock  of 
provisions  would  not  protect  them  from 
starvation. 

"It  was  this  emergency  which  produced 
the  first  irrigation  canal  ever  built  by  white 
men  in  the  United  States.  Mormons  were 
prone  to  believe  that  the  suggestion  of  this 
work  was  revelation  from  God  to  the  head 
of  the  Church.     Other  traditions  ascribe  it 


to  the  advice  of  friendly  Indians;  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Mexicans;  to 'the  shrewd  intu- 
ition with  which  their  leader  had  met  all 
the  trials  encountered  in  the  course  of  his 
adventurous  pilgrimage-  Whatever  the 
source  of  the  inspiration,  he  quickly  set  his 
men  at  work  to  divert  the  waters  ofCity  creek 
through  a  rude  ditch  and  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  Utah's  first  farm.  These  crys- 
tal waters  now  furnish  the  domestic  supply 
for  a  city  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  late  President  Wilford  Woodruff,  who 
was  one  of  the  party  assigned  to  the  work 
of  digging  the  first  canal,  related  that  when 
the  water  was  turned  out  upon  the  desert 
the  soil  was  so  hard  that  the  point  of  a 
plow  would  scarcely  penetrate  it.  There 
was  also  much  white  alkali  on  the  surface. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  no  absolute  convic- 
tion of  succcess  that  the  pioneers  planted 
the  very  last  of  their  stock  of  potatoes  and 
awaited  the  result  of  the  experiment.  The 
crop  prospered  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
and  demonstrated    that    a  living   could  be 
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wrung  from  the  forbidding  soil  of  the  des- 
ert when  men  should  learn  to  adapt  their 
industry  to  the  conditions. 

"Such  was  the  humble  beginning  of 
modern  agriculture  in  Arid  America.  The 
success  of  this  desperate  expedition  to  pre- 
serve the  life  existence  of  a  fugitive  people 
in  the  vast  solitude  has  made  Utah  our 
classic  land  of  irrigation,  and  given  the 
Mormons  their  just  claim  as  the  pioneer 
irrigators  of  the  United  .States.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  they  survived  other  hard- 
ships, including  the  devastation  of  their 
first  crops  by  swarms  of  crickets,  that  the 
hardy  settjers  were  able  to  celebrate  a  gen- 
uine harvest  home,  and  to  feel  that  the 
ground  was  at  least  firm  beneath  their  feet. 
Then  began  the  long  era  of  material  pros- 
perity which  will  never  cease  until  the  peo- 
ple depart  from  the  industrial  system  es- 
tablished by  Brigham  Young." — (The  Con- 
quest of  Arid  America,  pages  54-56.) 

Under  such  conilitions,  then,  had  the 
Latter-day      Saints      rejected      President 


Young's  advice,  and  scattered  out  in  search 
of  gold,  instead  of  subduing  the  soil,  build- 
ing homes,  preparing  orchards,  raising  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  other  useful  animals,  weav- 
ing, knitting  and  the  like,  the  calamities 
which  befell  the  early  settlers  of  Jamestown, 
in  Virginia,  would  have  been  their  unhap- 
py lot.  But,  like  the  Pilgrims  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  hearts  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
were  not  set  on  the  obtaining  of  gold  and 
silver, but  on  the  building  of  peaceful  homes 
and  settlements  where  they  could  worship 
God  according  to  their  consciences;  and, 
as  Barnes,  in  his  History  of  the  United 
States  records  of  the  Pilgrims,  so  with  the 
Lr.tter-day  Saints:  "Instead  of  wasting 
time  looking  for  gold,  they  built  houses, 
planted  corn  and  tried  to  make  good 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
they  lived  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  way." 

In  a  discourse  by  President  Young,  de- 
livered August  14,  1853,  he  said: 

"Suppose  we  could  heap  to  ourselves 
the  treasures  of  the  earth,  as  we  mentioned 
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yesterday;  suppose  we  could  load  our  wag- 
ons with  the  purest  gold;  with  it  we  could 
open  our  commercial  business  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  we  could  build  our  temples 
and  mansions,  macadamize  our  streets, 
beautify  our  jjardens,  and  make  these  val- 
leys, as  it  were,  like  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
but  would  it  prove  we  were  actually  rich? 
It  would  not.  As  it  was  said  yesterday, 
and  justly,  too,  we  might  be  brought  into 
circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  this  sup- 
posed wealth,  to  be  glad  to  give  a  barrel 
of  gold  for  as  much  flour.  In  such  circum- 
stances, of  what  benefit  to  us  would  be  our 
wealth,  so  called?  Would  not  the  idea 
which  the  wicked,  and  I  may  say  with 
some  propriety,  the  Saints  have  of  wealth, 
vanish  like  smoke?  and  would  we  not  find 
ourselves  poor  indeed?  If  we  possess 
mountains  of  gold,  should  we  not  perish 
without  bread,  without  something  to  feed 
the  body?" 

In  a  discourse,  delivered  in  January, 
1858,  he  said: 

"Do  any  of  you  brethren  who  came  here 
ten  years  ago  last  July  remember  that  you 
were  instructed  that  every  facility  that  we 
could  need  was  here  in  the  elements?  That 
the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  iron  were  in 
these  mountains?  that  the  wool,  the  flax, 
the  silk,  the  cotton,  and  everything  neces- 
sary to  sustain  man  were  in  the  elements 
around  us?  What,  is  the  silk  here!  Yes, 
in  as  great  abundance  as  in  any  part  of  the 
earth;  and  the  finest  broadcloth  is  here, 
and  everything  to  make  life  desirable  is 
here.  It  is  for  the  people  to  go  to  and  de- 
velop the  resources  surrounding  us.  Sugar, 
starch  and  gluten  are  the  chief  ingredients 
in  the  sustenance  of  man.  The  saccharine 
matter  is  in  everything  that  grows  here;  it 
is  in  the  vegetables  and  in  the  animals. 
We  have  as  good  beef  as  there  is  in  the 
world,  furnishing  gluten — a  substance  that 
acts  in  part  in  sustaining  life.  We  can 
raise  as  good  potatoes  and  wheat  as  can 
be  raised  in  any  other  part   of  the  earth; 


also  other  products  affording  starch,  and 
all  the  necessary  variety  and  quality  of  ar- 
ticles of  food.  We  can  make  sugar  from  the 
beet,  which  produces  as  good  a  sweet  as 
any  we  have  imported.  We  have  the  mate- 
rials for  feeding  the  body.  And  as  to  clothing 
we  can  produce  as  good  wool  here  as  they 
can  in  any  part  of  the  world;  but  we  must 
have  the  sheep  to  enable  us  to  do  so.  And 
we  must  sow  flax  and  plant  cotton  for  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth;  but 
the  elements  are  here  from  which  they  all 
will  grow.  All  this  was  told  you  in  the 
beginning  and  why  did  not  men  under- 
stand? *  *  Look  over  this  congrega- 
tion and  then  go  through  the  territory,  and 
you  can  find  thousands  that,  during  the 
first  four  years  of  our  settlement  here, 
flooded  these  valleys  with  wagons  and  cat- 
tle and  every  facility  for  raising  what  we 
needed.  We  drove  in  the  sheep,  brought 
the  flax  seed,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other 
useful  articles.  But  what  did  we  see? 
Men,  women  and  children  run  to  Califor- 
nia to  get  gold.  They  were  then  told  what 
I  can  now  prove.  'Go  to  California,  if 
you  will;  we  will  not  curse  you — we  will 
not  injure  nor  destroy  you,  but  we  will 
pity  you.  If  you  must  go  for  gold,  and 
that  is  your  god,  go,  and  I  promise  you  one 
thing:  every  man  who  stays  here  and  pays 
attention  to  his  business  will  be  able,  with- 
in ten  years,  to  buy  out  four  of  those  who 
leave  for  the  gold-mines.'  Since  then 
some  of  those  persons  have  come  cringing 
back,  and  thinking,  '0  dear,  I  declare  I 
wish  the  brethren  could  not  know  that  I 
have  been  away.'  " 

Again,  in  October,  1863,  he  said: 
"It  is  a  fearful  deception  which  all  the 
world  labors  under,  and  many  of  this  peo- 
ple, too,  who  profess  to  be  not  of  the  world, 
that  gold  is  wealth.  On  the  bare  report 
that  gold  was  discovered  in  these  western 
mountains,  men  left  their  threshing  ma- 
chines and  their  horses  at  large  to  eat  up 
and  trample  down  and  destroy  the  precious 
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bounties  of  the  earth.  They  at  once  sacri- 
ficed all  at  the  glittering  shrine  of  this 
popular  idol,  declaring  that  they  were  now 
going  to  be  rich,  and  would  raise  wheat  no 
more.  Should  this  feeling  become  univer- 
sal on  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  in  our 
immediate  vicinity,  nakedness,  starvation, 
utter  destitution  and  annihilation  would 
be  the  inevitable  lot  of  this  people.  In- 
stead of  its  bringing  to  us  wealth  and  in- 
dependence, it  would  weld  upon  our  necks 
chains  of  slavery,  groveling  dependence 
and  utter  overthrow.  Can't  you  see  that 
gold  and  silver  rank  among  the  things  that 
we  are  the  least  in  want  of  ?  We  want  an 
abundance  of  wheat  and  fine  flour,  of  wine 
and  oil,  and  of  every  choice  fruit  that  will 
grow  in  our  climate;  we  want  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  flax  and  other  textile  substances 
of  which  cloth  can  be  made;  we  want  vege- 
tables of  various  kinds  to  suit  our  consti- 
tutions and  tastes,  and  the  products  of 
flocks  and  herds;  we  want  the  coal  and 
the  iron  that  are  concealed  in  those  ancient 
mountains,  the  lumber  from  the  saw-mills, 
and  the  rock  from  our  quarries.  These 
are  some  of  the  great  staples  to  which 
kingdoms  owe  their  existence,  continu- 
ance, wealth,  magnificence,  splendor,  glory 
and  power,  in  which  gold  and  silver  serve 
as  mere  tinsel  to  give  the  finishing  touch 
to  all  this  greatness.  The  colossal  wealth 
of  the  world  is  founded  upon  and  sustained 
by  common  staples  of  life.  *  *  If  we 
had  all  the  gold  in  these  mountains  run 
into  ingots  and  piled  up  in  one  huge  heap, 
what  good  would  it  do  us  now?  None; 
and  we  cannot  form  any  calculation  as  to 
the  amount  of  harm  it  would  do  us.  *  * 
Now  if  fiour  should  rise  lo  twenty  dollars 
a  hundred,  which  it  is  likely  to  do  before 
next  harvest,  do  not  run  crazy  with  specu- 
lation, but  first  quietly  see  that  you  have 
enough  to  feed  your  wives  and  children 
until  you  can  raise  more;  do  not  sell  it  for 
money  but  take  care  of  it  for  those  who 
depend  upon  you   for   hread.     Should  any 


of  us  retire  to  rest  with  an  empty  stomach, 
with  r.0  prospects  of  bread  on  the  morrow, 
and  a  cord  of  United  States'  notes  piled  up 
in  our  room,  our  sleep  would  not  be  very 
sweet  to  us;  we  would  be  willing  to  give 
every  one  of  those  notes  for  one  barrel  of 
flour,  for  a  few  potatoes,  a  little  meat,  or  a 
cow  to  give  us  a  little  milk  morning  and 
evening  and  that  we  might  have  a  little 
butter  on  the  table;  then  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  plenty,  we  can  retire  to  bed 
in  peace,  and  our  sleep  will  be  sweet  to  us, 
and  we  can  hail  the  morning  light  with  a 
joyful  heart  and  buoyant  spirits,  ready  to 
prosecute  the  duties  of  the  new  day  with 
a  willing  and  ready  heart." 

On  April  8,  1868,  President  Young  said: 

"I  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead  to  let  gold 
hunting  alone,  and  pray  the  Lord  to  cover 
it  up  in  our  region  of  country  that  it  can- 
not be  found.  Those  among  us  who  are 
anxious  to  find  rich  gold  deposits,  are 
equally  anxious  to  destroy  themselves,  and 
are  not  wiser  than  our  little  children  are 
in  handling  sharp-edged  tools.  They 
would  not  only  destroy  themselves,  but  all 
around  them,  if  they  had  the  power  to  do 
it.  Instead  of  hunting  gold,  let  every  man 
go  to  work  raising  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn 
and  vegetables,  and  fruit  in  abundance, 
that  there  may  be  plenty  in  the  land. 
Raise  sheep  and  produce  the  finest  quality 
of  wool  in  large  quantities.  0,  ye  Elders 
of  Israel  who  are  greedy  for  gold,  instead 
of  wasting  your  time  in  search  of  it,  gather 
around  you  the  comforts  of  life  with  which 
the  elements  are  loaded,  and  make  your- 
selves rich  in  all  the  elegancies  and  con- 
veniences by  means  of  economy  and  in- 
dustry." 

The  following  is  from  an  interview  that 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  republished  in  the  Dcservt  News  of 
July  12,  1871: 

(Jorrespo)i(Jen/ — "I  am  astonished  to  see 
so  little  excitement  among  the  people  here 
concerning  the  mines  around  you,    which 
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are  attracting  so  much  attention  abroad. 
From  the  reports  in  Chicago.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  you  were  in  a  regular  tumult  of 
excitement,  and  that  your  agricultural  in- 
terests were  neglected  for  the  prospect  of 
sudden  wealth  among  the  mines." 

President  Vcinifi — "Our  people  are  not 
easily  excited  on  any  subject.  They  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  patience  and  faith  in 
God.  The  mining  facilities  of  this  region 
have  been  known  to  us  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  at  one  time  there  seemed  to  be 
considerable  uneasiness  among  the  people 
concerning  the  matter.  They  came  for  my 
advice,  as  they  are  wont  to  do,  and  I  said 
to  them:  'Go  if  j'ou  think  best.  Leave 
your  farms  and  gardens  where  you  are  sure 
of  a  good  living  and  ultimate  wealth,  and 
risk  all  for  the  possible   chances  of   the 


mines;  but  let  me  make  a  prediction;  I 
won't  call  it  a  prophecy,  hut  a  little  Yan- 
kee guess;  for  every  four  of  you  that  go  in- 
to the  mines,  I  will  select  one  who  stays 
at  home,  and  at  the  end  of  one  or  five 
years,  my  one  shall  be  able  to  buy  out  your 
four.  And  now  if  you  really  want  my  ad- 
vice and  will  follow  it,  I'll  give  it.  Stay 
on  your  lands,  fructify  and  beautify  them, 
pnd  make  homes  for  yourselves  and  fami- 
lies. The  metal  will  stay  in  the  mines 
until  this  is  done,  and  then,  if  you  have 
leisure  and  inclination,  go  after  the  hidden 
treasures.  Then,  should  you  fail,  you  have 
your  homes  and  the  means  of  a  livelihood 
and  nothing  has  been  jeopardized;  and  if 
you  succeed,  success  will  not  make  you 
crazy.  They  followed  my  advice  and  you 
see  the  effect  of  it." 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Jr. 


THE  BLESSING  OF  PRAYER. 


How  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  must 
be  the  life  of  a  person  who  has  no  belief  in 
God,  or  in  the  power  and  efficacy  of  prayer! 
How  any  human  being  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence can  look  about  him  and  see  the  won- 
ders and  beauties  of  nature,  and  deny  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  governing 
the  universe,  is,  to  one  who  is  blessed  with 
religious  convictions,  a  mystery  indeed. 
Many  are  like  the  old  colored  man,  who 
claimed  no  God  but  nature.  When  asked 
who  made  the  earth  with  all  its  beauty  and 
grandeur,  he  replied,  "Why  nature  of 
course."  "Yes,"  agreed  his  interlocutor, 
"but  who  made  nature?"  The  old  man 
considered  a  moment  and  shaking  his  head 
replied,  "Now  you've  got  me." 

When  we  go  out  among  the  trees  and 
flowers,  and  hear  the  hum  of  the  bees  and 
see  the  birds  and  butterflies,  they  all  tell 
us  in  a  language  tneir  own,  "God  is  here;" 
and  the  closer  we  can  get  to  nature  the 
closer  we  are  to  God.      We  hear  His  voice 


in  the  breeze  stirring  the  leaves  and  grass. 
We  see  His  love  for  us  in  the  products  of 
orchard  and  garden.  While  we  ponder  on 
His  goodness  to  us  a  feeling  of  tranquility 
and  peacefulness  steals  over  our  senses  and 
our  hearts  grow  full  of  tenderness  and  love 
for  Him,  and  charity  for  our  fellow  beings, 
while  a  prayer  rises  through  the  perfumed 
air  and  we  seem  to  hold  communion  with 
something  infinitely  sweet  and  tender 
which  fills  our  hearts  with  peace.  "The 
groves  were  God's  first  temples,"  and  our 
Prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  realized  this,  boy 
though  he  was,  when  he  sought  the  woods 
to  pour  out  his  soul's  innermost  supplica- 
tions and  aspirations  to  his  God,  who  in 
that  quiet,  holy  stillness,  allowed  him  to 
see  His  face  and  hear  His  voice. 

Many  who  seldom  raise  their  voices  in 
public  prayer,  or  bend  the  knees  in  private 
to  acknowledge  their  gratitude  to  Him  for 
blessings  and  mercies  vouchsafed  them  day 
by  day,   are  the  firot  in  time  of  trouble  to 
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cry  for  pitj'.  As  Mrs.  Browning  puts  it, 
"Lips  say  'God  be  pitiful,'  who  ne'er  say, 
God  be  praised.' "  Truer  words  were 
never  spoken,  and  yet  thousands  of  people 
can  and  do  testify  to  prayers  answered  and 
blessings  granted. 

Our  own  beautiful  hymn  says  that 
"Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire,  uttered 
or  unpressed."  A  prayer  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  uttered  aloud  or  to  be 
composed  of  many  words,  in  order  to  reach 
the  ear  of  the  Father.  The  Savior  tells  us 
to  pray  unceasingly,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  we  must  let  our  hearts  be  filled  with 
love  for  all,  for  truly,  "He  prayeth  best  who 
loveth  best. "  It  seems  only  the  fitting  ex- 
pression of  our  sense  of  God's  protecting 
care  and  love  for  His  children  when  we 
thank  him,  and  also  when  we  ask  Him  to 


forgive  the  sins  we  have  committed,  and 
to  aid  us  in  overcoming  the  weaknesses 
which  we  must  fight  constantly  in  order  to 
live  so  as  to  attain  true  happiness. 

What  joy,  too,  to  feel  that  into  His  lov- 
ing hand  we  can  consign  our  absent  loved 
ones,  and  intercede  with  Him  for  their  pro- 
tection and  safety,  having  faith  enough  to 
rest  secure,  knowing  they  are  in  His  keep- 
ing- How  ungrateful  we  should  be,  then, 
if  we  did  not  feel  willing  to  give  expression 
to  onr  gratitude,  by  prayer  and  thanksgiv- 
ing, which,  ascending  to  heaven  from  even 
the  deepest  dungeon,  will  call  a  blessing 
down.  Though  such  prayers  appear  to  be 
unanswered  at  the  time,  the  soul  is  the 
better  for  the  cry  to  God,  which,  arising  to 
the  throne  of  the  Creator,  will  be  granted 
in  His  own  way  and  11  His  own  good  time. 

Annie  Malin. 
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ONLY  A  BOY'S  KNOWLEDGE. 

EACON  WALKER  told  me  to- 
day that  the  Methodists  are 
going  to  have  a  revival,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Smith  one  even- 
ing as  the  family  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  before  the  fire. 
It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1S20, 
while  the  Smiths  were  living  at  Manches- 
ter, New  York. 

"You  don't  say!"  exclaimed  his  wife 
taking  off  her  glasses  and  laying  them 
down  on  the  table. 

"Yes,"  went  on  the  father.  "And  the 
Deacon  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whipton,  of 
Rochester,  is  coriiing  here  to  open  it." 

"Well,  there's  surely  need  of  one."  Mrs 
Smith  added.  "No  denying  that.  The 
young  folk  hereabouts  are  becoming  pretty 
careless,  and  might  get  into  downright    in- 


fidelity if  something  isn't  done.  Why," 
she  declared  warming  into  the  subject, 
"it's  getting  to  be  that  people'll  dispute 
the  Bible  to  your  very  face  and  think  noth- 
ing of  it,  either."  And  suddenly  lowering 
her  voice,  she  inquired:  "When's  this  re- 
vival to  begin?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  response. 
"Walker  didn't  say.  But  I  guess  it'll  not 
be  long,  judging  by  what  he  said" 

"What's  a  revival,  father?"  querried 
Joseph.  He  was  only  fourteen  then,  and, 
though  revivals  had  once  been  frequent  in 
western  New  York  State,  he  was  too  young 
at  the  time  to  have  taken  any  interest  in 
them. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith,  looking 
into  the  lire  on  the  liearth  and  scratching 
his  head  :is  if  he  thought  by  this  means  to 
get  a  suitable  explaniition,  —  "oil,  a  revival, 
Joseph,  is  what  they  call  an  awMkeniug  in 
religion.      When    people    bectinic    careless 
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about  going  to  church  and  reading  the 
Bible,  why,  the  inininterR  try  to  get  them 
to  do  better.  Extra  meetings  are  held 
where  they  get  religion,  as  the  saying 
•goes."     He  l)roke  ofl  suddenly  with — 

"But  you'll  get  a  better  notion  of  a  re- 
vival if  you  go  and  see  one." 

Though  this  explanation  of  Mr.  Smith's 
was  not  quite  clear  to  Joseph,  yet  the  boy 
felt  satisfied  because  there  was  a  hint  that 
he  might  attend  the  revival  meetings. 


JOSEPH    SMITH. 

"What's  the  use  i>f  these  revivals,  any- 
way?'' asked  Alvin.  Alvin  was  twenty- 
two  years  old.  "I  remember  the  one  they 
had  the  first  winter  we  came  here  from 
Vermont,  and  all  there  was  about  it  was 
excitement — singing,  preaching,  shouting, 
and  having  fits." 

"Oh,  they  do   some   good,    no  doubt," 


rentured  his  mother.  "Revivals  are  some- 
times necessary  to  keep  people  straight." 
"Necessary  to  some  people,  maybe," 
broke  in  Alvin.  "But  most  of  those  who 
'got  religion'  that  year,  I  noticed,  soon 
drifted  back  into  their  old  way  of  living. 
Besides,  I  don't  believe  any  of  these  sects 
is  the  Church  of  Christ,  after  all!" 

"Maybe  not,"  assented  Mrs.  Smith. 
"Still  very  likely  some  one  of  them  must 
be   true.     They  can't    all    be,    though,   as 

some  people  imagine;  for  the 

good  Book  says  that  unlesc' 
we  are  one  we  are  not  His.' 
"Alvin's  just  like  his  grand- 
father," suggested  Mr.  Smith. 
"You  know  he  always  declares 
that  tbe  true  Christian  Church 
is  not  on  the  earth,  because 
the  sects  don't  teach  the  same 
doctrine  that  Jesus  and  His 
apostles  taught." 

"There's  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  what  he  says,  too." 
Mrs.  Smith  explained.  "But 
I  don't  think  they're  all  wrong, 
one  of  them  must  be  true. 
Which  is  it,  though,  I  don't 
know.  Maybe  this  revival'll 
help  us  some." 

"Was  it  Grandpa  Smith'that 
said  one  of  his  posterity  would 
do  a  work  that  would  revolu- 
tionize the  world  of  religious 
faith?''  inquired  Joseph. 

"Yes,"  answered  his  father. 

■  'And  he  believes  it  still.    Oaly 

last  year  when    I   was    back 

there  he  said  he  was  sure  it  would  come  to 

pass.  ' 

"I  wonder  if  it'll  be  any  of  our  family!" 
piped  the  small  voice  of  seven-year- old 
Catherine.  "Maybe  it'll  be  Joseph — he's 
always  thinking!" 

At  this  *here  was  a  titter  from  some  of 
the  children;  but    the  father    and    mother 
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looked  very  grave,  as  they  glanced  signifi- 
cantly at  each  other. 

It  was  more  than  two  weeks  bpfore  the 
revival  occurred.  Mr.  Whipton  came  and 
opened  it.  He  was  a  famous  preacher,  es- 
pecially a  revival  preacher,  and  the  Metho- 
dists were  thoroughly  stirred  up.     So  were 


a  little  grove  of  trees  not  far  from  his 
father's  house. 

others,  for  that  matter.  For  about  a  week 
none  but  Methodists  took  any  part,  but 
presently  the  Baptists  began  a  revival,  and 
then  the  Presbyterians.  And  in  the  end  all 
the  sects  and  all  the  towns  in  that  part  of  the 
country  got  the  revival  spirit.  Then  the 
ministers  decided  to  join  together  in  one 


big  revival,  at  the  end  ot  which  it  was  the 
intention  to  let  the  converts  choose  their 
sects.     There  was  great  excitement. 

The  first  meeting,  after  the  union  of  the 
sects,  was  held  in  a  grove  near  Manches- 
ter. Joseph  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were 
in  attendance.  There  must  have  been  be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  hundred 
people — men;  women,  and  chil- 
dren. A  great  space  had  been 
cleared  in  the  forest,  a  high  plat- 
form built  at  one  end,  and  a  large 
number  of  benches  arranged  in 
the  centre  towards  the  front.  But 
hundreds  of  persons  had  to  stand. 
Some  hymns  were  sung  with 
enthusiasm,  after  which  a  prayer 
was  offered — oh,  so  long,  that 
even  Joseph  and  Hyrum , who  were 
used  to  hearing  long  prayers 
since  the  revival  began,  wondered 
if  it  would  ever  come  to  an  end. 
But  it  did,  at  last. 

Then  there  was  "an  exhorta- 
tion" by  the  Rev.  Whipton.  The 
boys  had  never  been  accustomed 
0  hearing  in  the  quiet  village  of 
Manchester  anything  like  Mr. 
Whipton's  preaching.  He  was  a 
tall,  lean  man,  was  this  new 
preacher,  with  a  pale  face  and  a 
wooden  leg.  Someone  said  he 
was  an  old  warrior  turned  clergy- 
man. It  wasn't  his  appearance, 
though,  that  was  new  so  much  as 
his  preaching.  At  first  his  voice 
was  hollow  enough,  but  the  heat 
of  talking  soon  brought  it  out  to 
a  shriek.  He  beat  the  table  be- 
fore him  till  the  boards  Happed, 
a  tremendous  noise.  Once,  he 
a  pitcher  full  of  water,  which 


making 

overturned 

tumbed  on  the  bald  head  of  poor  old  Dea- 

don  Walker,  who  had  taken  hi.s   seat  just 

in  front  of  the  pulpit,  facing  the  audience, 

where  everybody  would  be  sure  to  see  him. 

But  the  minister  didn't  even  appear  to  no- 
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tice  what  he  had  done,  thoufjli  you  may  be 
sure  the  Deacon  did.  Mr.  W'hipton  keiU 
stumping  up  and  down  the  platform, waving 
his  hands  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  liesides,  he  liad  the  queer  hahit  of 
raising  his  arms  high  above  his  head  and 
then  whipping  his  long  coat-tail  with  them 
till  it  was  almost  always  on  the  go.  Joseph 
wondered  if  this  had  any  connection  with 
his  name. 

Very  few  of  the  congregation,  however, 
took  much  notice  of  all  this  strange  man- 
ner of  preaching,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
audience  had  become  used  to  him.  The 
effect  of  his  preaching  was  very  great. 
Every  now  and  then  people  would  shout, 
"Amen!  Amen!"  and  some  would  cry  out, 
"Glory  be  to  God!"  Many  were  weeping, 
some  were  groaning,  and  a  few  fainted  and 
were  carried  out. 

There  was  a  man,  for  instance,  standing 
beside  Joseph  who  appeared  to  be  taking 
an  intense  interest  in  what  was  going  on. 
Sometimes  tears  would  course  plentifully 
dcwn  his  cheeks,  sometimes  he  would 
tremble  and  perspire  freely,  and  sometimes 
he  would  groan  in  a  way  that  almost 
frightened  Joseph  till  he  became  used  to  it. 
"Come  to  Jesus,  all  you  sinners!"  cried  the 
minister,  "and  He  will  wash  j'ou  clean! 
Cast  your  burden  on  Him." 

"Amen!  Glory  be  to  God!"  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  great  crowd. 

"I  will  come!''  shouted  this  man,  sud- 
denly. And  he  pushed  towards  the  stand, 
thrusting  people  right  and  left.  On  reach- 
ing the  front  seat, — called  the  "penitent 
form'' — he  fell  down  in  what  Alvin  would 
have  called  a  "fit."  People  craned  their 
necks  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  Of  course, 
the  preaching  stopped.  Such  a  thing  as 
this  was  a  common  sight  at  a  revival,  but 
everybody  believed  it  to  be  the  Spirit  of 
God.  This  man  kicked  his  feet  high  into 
the  air  as  he  lay  there,  so  that  those  who 
went  near  him  could  not  pick  him  up  and 
set  him  on  the  bench,  as  they  desired.  He 


shouted  out  what  some  would  call  blas- 
phcmits,  but  what  all  those  revivalists 
deemed  praises  to  God  for  redemption 
from  sin. 

Presently,  here  and  there  and  every- 
where in  the  crowd  people  fell  down  in  the 
same  way  shouting,  "I've  got  Jesus!  I'm 
saved!"  till  there  was  great  excitement. 
Men  and  women  alike  fell  down  thus. 
Then  all  those  effected  in  this  manner  were 
brought  to  the  penitent  form  to  be  prayed 
over  and  preached  to.  Then  they  were 
looked  upon  as  converted. 

One  evening  after  the  revival  was  over. 
Joseph  and  his  mother  were  in  the  kitch- 
en together.  Mr.  Smith  with  Alvin  and 
Hyrum  had  not  yet  returned  from  their 
journey  to  Palmyra,  the  younger  children 
were  in  bed,  and  Sophronia  was  at  a  neigh- 
bor's. The  boy  had  sat  for  a  long  time 
without  speaking,  and  his  mother,  ab- 
sorbed in  reading  the  Bible,  had  not  dis- 
turbed his  meditations.  Suddenlj',  he 
asked — 

"Mother,  what  made  you  join  the  Pres- 
byterians?" She,  together  with  Hyrum, 
Samuel,  and  Sophronia,  had  joined  that 
sect. 

"What  a  funny  question,  Joseph,"  she 
answered.  "What  do  you  want  to  know 
for?' ' 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I  think  I  ought  to 
join  one  of  the  churches,  and  I  don't  know 
which  is  right,  and  I  thought  maybe,  if 
you'd  tell  me  why  you  joined  the  Presby- 
terians, it  would  help  me  to  decide." 

"Join  whichever  suits  you  bust,  my  boy," 
his  mother  suggested.  "There  may  not 
be  so  much  dfference  between  them,  any- 
way." 

"But,"  Joseph  urged,  "they  can't  all  be 
right,  taat's  certain;  how's  one  to  know?" 

There  was  a  moment's  quiet  while  his 
mother  was  revolving  in  her  mind  what 
she  should  say.  But  before  she  could  an- 
swer, he  asked  suddenly — 

"Mother,  why   do  the    churches   quarrel 
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80?  That  isn't  right.  The  ministers  said 
before  they  united  in  the  revival  that  all 
they  wanted  was  to  convert  the  people  to 
religion,  and  then  we  might  join  any  sect 
we  wanted  to.  But  now  the  revival's  over 
each  church  wants  the  converts.  The 
preachers  are  running  one  another  down. 
Each  one  says  his  church  is  right  and  th 
others  all  wrong." 

'  "The  only  thing  to  do  about  it,  Joseph,  is 
to  read  the  Bible  and  pray.  The  Lord 
hears  our  prayers  just  as  well  as  he  did  the 
prayers  of  the  ancient  apostles  and  saints, 
and  answers  them,  too.'' 

And  she  handed  him  the  volume  in  hand 
to  read,  while  she  prepared  supper  for  Mr. 
Smith  and  the  two  boys. 

Joseph  turned  over  the  sacred  pages. 
Reading  the  Bible  was  not  by  any  means 
a  new  thing  to  him;  especially  had  he  been 
a  diligent  student  of  it  during  the  revival. 
He  often  pored  over  its  contents  searching 
for  something  that  would  settle  the  doubt 
in  his  mind  as  to  which  was  the  true 
church. 

Suddenly  his  attention  became  riveted 
on  a  pasage  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  It 
was  the  fifth  verse  of  the  first  chapter:  "If 
any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him." 

The  boy  read  this  over  and  over  again. 
He  thought  a  great  deal  about  it.  It 
seemed  to  burn  itself  into  his  soul.  He 
lacked  wisdom,  for  he  did  not  know  which 
church  to  join.  James  seemed  actually  to 
be  speaking  to  him.  It  was  a  great 
discovery.  He  decided  to  pray  to  God 
for  wisdom,  and  the  more  he  thought 
about  it  the  more  he  felt  like  doing  so.  He 
went  to  bed  without  uttering  a  word.  He 
seemed  not  to  see  anything  or  anybody. 
But  he  did  not  sleep  for  a  long  time,  he 
was  thinking  of  the  passage. 

"Why  hadn't  the  preachers  decided  the 
question  of  the  right  church  by  asking  the 
Lord?"  he  said  to  himself.       "It  was   an 


easy  way  and  a  sure  one;  and  yet  no  one 
has  ever  done  so,  it  seems." 

And  then  came  a  fear  that  he  was  over- 
bold in  venturing  to  approach  God.  But 
there  was  the  word  of  the  apostle  that  the 
Lord  would  give  liberally  and  not  upbraid. 
Surely,  that  was  enough.       He  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  he  was  up  bright  and 
early,  a  little  pale  and  serious,  it  is  true; 
but  the  family  were  used  lately  to  Joseph's 
seriousness.  Besides,  he  had  always  been 
a  thoughtful  boy.  A  good  many  chores 
kept  him  busy  till  the  rest  had  breakfasted 
and  gone  about  their  day's  work.  The 
simple  meal  over,  the  boy,  only  a  little  past 
fourteen,  went  out  to  a  little  grove  of  trees 
not  far  from  his  father's  house. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning.  The 
sun  was  shining,  the  birds  were  singing, 
and  the  air  was  fresh  and  sweet.  On 
reaching  a  place  in  the  wood  which  he 
thought  the  quietest  to  be  found,  he  looked 
around  to  see  if  he  was  alone.  He  was.  He 
took  off  his  hat,  knelt  down  on  the  new 
grass,  and  began  to  pray.  What  happened 
is  too  sacred  to  say  in  any  but  his  own 
words — 

"I  was  seized,''  he  says,  "by  some  power 
which  entirely  overcame  me,  and  had  such 
an  astonishing  influence  over  me  as  to  bind 
my  tongue  so  that  I  could  not  speak. 
Thick  darkness  gathered  around  me,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  for  a  time  as  if  I  were 
doomed  to  sudden  destruction.  Just  at 
the  moment  of  greatest  alarm,  I  saw  a  pillar 
of  light  exactly  over  my  head,  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  which  descended 
gradually  until  it  fell  upon  me.  I  found 
myself  delivered  from  the  enemy  which 
held  me  bound. 

"When  the  light  rested  upon  me  1  saw 
two  personages,  whose  brightness  and  glory 
defy  all  description,  standing  above  me  in 
theair.  One  of  them  spake  unto  me,  call- 
ing me  by  name,  and  said,  pointing  to  the 
other,  'Tills  is  mij  Belniied  Son,   hear  Him. 

"I  asked  the  personages  who  stood  above 
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me  in  the  light,  which  of  all  the  sects  was 
right — and  which  I  should  join.  I  was  an- 
swered that  I  must  join  none  of  them,  for 
they  were  all  wrong,  and  their  creeds  an 
abomination  in  His  sight." 

When  the  vision  was  over  Joseph  went 
to  the  house.  His  mother  was  about  her 
household  duties.  He  leaned  against  the 
mantelpiece. 

"Joseph,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith  with 
alarm,  "what's  the  matter?  What  makes 
you  so  pale?     Has   anything   happened?" 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  he  replied. 

But  that  never  satisfies  a  mother  when 
her  boy  looks  as  Joseph  did.  And  so  she 
plied  her  question  anew. 

"Mother!"  he  answered  in  a  tone  she 
had  never  heard  him  use  before.  "Moth- 
er, I've  found  out  that  the  Presbyterians 
are  wrong." 

And  there  and  then  he  told  his  mother 
about  that  great  revelation — one  of  the 
greatest  ever  given  to  man. 

She  was  overwhelmed  with  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God. 

"And  now,"  she  inquired,  "are  you  go- 
ing to  tell  it  to  anyone  else,  or  keep  it 
secret?" 

"I  think  I'd  better  tell  it  to  others,"  he 
said  simply.  "It  may  help  them,  as  it 
has  helped  me.  There  are  many  who  are 
asking  themselves  the  same  question  that 
I  was  asking  myself;  and  if  I  tell  them 
how  I  got  mine  answered,  they  may  do  as 
I  did,  and  get  theirs  answered." 

Of  course,  the  first  to  whom  he  told  his 
vision  were  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. They  all  believed  him,  having  no 
cause  to  do  otherwise,  for  Joseph  was  al- 
ways a  truthful  and  reliable  boy.  And 
they,  like  his  mother,  felt  grateful  to  God 
for  this  blessing. 

Now  it  happened  that  while  Joseph  had 
been  attending  these  revivals,  the  minister 
of  the  Methodist  society  there — the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bixley — had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
him,  and   had    tried  to  persuade   Joseph 


to  join  that  church  as  soon  as  the  revival 
was  over.  But  the  boy  having  doubts, was 
not  easily  persuaded.  He  wanted  to  feel 
sure,  he  said,  that  the  Methodists  were 
true.  Many  conversations  were  held  by 
these  two. 

One  day,  soon  after  the  vision,  Joseph 
happened  to  be  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Bixley,  when  the  minister  brought  up  the 
subject  of  religion. 

"Well  Joseph,  my  boy,  are  you  ready  yet 
to  join  the  church?" 

"Now  is  my  chance,"  thought  the  boy, 
"to  tell  him  my  vision.  He  can  inquire 
as  I  did,  and  find  out  for  himself." 

Joseph's  answer  was  a  simple  relation 
of  his  glorious  revelation. 

The  effect  upon  the  preacher  was  the 
same  as  if  he  had  been  given  an  electric 
shock.  He  jumped  up,  his  face  purple 
with  rage,  and  grabbed  Joseph  by  the 
shoulders. 

"Boy!"  he  shouted, "it's  all  of  the  devil! 
Satan  has  put  it  into  your  heart  to  say  this! 
There  are  no  such  things  nowadays!  Rev- 
elations and  miracles  ceased  with  the 
apostles!  You'd  better  repent,  or  the 
devil'll  get  you  again,  and  you'll  go  to 
hell  and  burn  forever!" 

It  soon  became  known  about  town  that 
Joseph  Smith  declared  he  had  seen  a  vision. 
His  companions  ridiculed  him  and  called 
him  a  visionary.  Grown  people  laughed 
at  him. 

Even  the  preachers  preached  against 
him  from  the  pulpits.  "What!"  they  cried 
in  great  contempt,  "what!  a  boy  of  four- 
teen instruct  us  ministers, and  in  religion!" 
Joseph's  was  the  one  name  on  everybody's 
lips,  and  it  was  known  in  that  whole 
region  of  country.  The  finger  of  scorn 
was  pointed  at  him.  He  was  called  all 
sorts  of  names — bad  names.  Every- 
thing, too,  that  is  mean  was  said  about 
his  family;  they  shared  the  persecution 
which  he  endured. 

Once,  as  he  was  returning  home  at  dusk 
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he  was  shot  at,  narrowly  escaping  death. 
The  next  morning  the  family  saw  the 
place  where  his  would-be  assassin  had 
lain  to  tire  the  shot — under  a  wagon  in  the 
yard.  The  hullet,  next  morning, they  found 
lodged  in  the  neck  of  a  cow  that  had  been 
standing  near  by. 

All  this  made  Joseph  feel  very  sad.  He 
was  naturally  sweet-tempered,  frank,  and 
jolly,  loving  company,  and  he  felt  keenly 


the  ridicule  of  his  former  companions" 
But  he  stuck  to  the  truth.  "I  have  seen 
a  vision,"  he  often  said  to  himself;  "I 
know  I  have,  and  God  knows  it;  and  I 
should  be  under  great  condemnation  if  I 
should  deny  it." 

And  so,  no  matter  what  people  might 
say  or  do,  he  would  stand  by  the  truth, God 
helping  him.  Brave  boy!  And  God  did 
help  him  to  live  through  it  all! 

John  Henry  Evans. 


ONE  Offi    HE  INTERESTING  NUMBERS  IN  THE  BIBLE. 


The  figure  three  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  the  Bible.  Most  things  were  done 
in  threes.  You  must  have  noticed  this 
when  reading  about  the  Temple.  The 
building  of  the  Temple  is  described  in  the 
first  Book  of  Kings  in  chapters  six  and 
seven.  You  will  find  there  that  the  Tem- 
ple was  in  three  parts,  the  porch,  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  There  were 
three  courts,  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  the 
Court  of  the  People,  and  the  Court  of  the 
Strangers. 

The  inner  court  was  built  with  three 
rows  of  hewn  stones,  and  there  were  three 
windows  in  each  row.  It  is  also  stated 
that  there  were  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred officers  who  superintended  the  work. 
You  can  begin  with  the  first  Book  of  the 
Bible,  that  is  Genesis,  and  go  all  through 
it  and  find  that  everywhere  the  number 
three  was  important.  In  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  stated  that  three 
men,  who  were  angels,  visited  Abraham. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Book  nf  Exo- 
dus we  read  that  when  Moses  was  born,  his 
mother  hid  him  for  three  months  to  save 
him  from  being  thrown  into  the  river.  In 
the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Exodus,  we  are 
commanded  to  observe  the  three  great  festi- 
vals— the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  or 
Passover;  the  Feast  of  Harvest,  or  Pente- 
cost; and  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  or 
Tabernacles. 


Further  on,  in  chapters  twenty-five  and 
twentv-seven,  the  figure  three  is  again 
noticeable  in  the  particulars  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. The  golden  candle-stick  had  three 
branches  on  each  side  with  three  bowls. 
The  height  of  the  altar  was  three  cubits, 
and  for  the  hangings  on  either  side  of  the 
gate  there  were  three  pillars  and  three  sock- 
ets. In  the  instructions  for  the  offerings 
in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  the 
priest  was  ordered  to  take  three  lambs  and 
three  tenth  deals  of  fine  Hour  for  a  meat 
oft'ering. 

Balaam,  we  read  in  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  smote  his 
ass  three  times. 

Joshua  sent  three  men  from  each  tribe 
to  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan  and  report  on 
it,  as  related  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua.  The  sixteenth  chap- 
ter of  Judges  tells  how  Delilah  complained 
to  Samson,  "Thou  hast  mocked  nie  these 
three  times  and  hast  not  told  me  wherein 
thy  great  strength  lieth." 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  fir.-^t  Book  of 
Samuel,  the  story  is  told  of  little  Samuel's 
mother,  Hannah,  taking  him  to  the  House 
of  the  Lord  with  three  l)ullocks.  There 
are  a  number  of  references  to  the  figure 
three  in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  The 
ark,  it  is  stated  in  chapter  six,  was  taken 
by  David  into  the  house  of  Obed-Edom, 
the    Gittite,    and    remained    there    three 
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months.  Absa  om  was  slaim  by  Joab  with 
three  darts,  as  is  told  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter,  and  the  twenty-first  chapter  be- 
gins with  the  statement  that  there  was  a 
famine  in  the  days  of  David  three  years. 

In  the  twenty-third  chapter  there  is  an 
account  of  a  great  battle  against  the  Phil- 
istines, in  which  three  mighty  men  of 
David  performed  great  deeds  of  valor.  The 
three  men  broke  through  the  Philistine 
army  and  brought  water  for  David,  and 
Abishai,  the  chief  of  the  three,  "Lifted  up 
his  spear  against  three  hundred  and  slew 
them,  and  had  the  name  among  three." 
In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel  it  is  related  that  God  ofifered  David 
one  of  three  punishments  and  then  sent  a 
three  days'  pestilence. 

When  you  read  how  Elijah  raised  the 
widow's  son  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
the  First  Book  of  Kings,  you  will  find  that 
the  Prophet  stretched  himself  upon  the 
child  three  times.      The  account  of  the  re- 


building of  the  Temple  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  Ezra  states  that  three  score  cubit3 
was  the  height  and  also  the  breadth  of  the 
building  with  three  rows  of  great  stones. 
Job,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  seond  chapter 
of  the  book  of  that  Prophet,  had  three 
friends.  In  the  last  chapter  if  Ezekiel  it 
is  mentioned  that  there  were  three  gates 
on  each  side  of  the  city. 

The  image  made  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Daniel,  was  three  score  cubits 
in  height,  and  inlthe  same  chapter  the  story 
is  told  of  the  three  men,  Shedrach,  Mes- 
hach  and  Abednego,  who  were  cast  into  the 
furnace.  Daniel,  in  his  dream,  it  is  related 
in  the  seventh  chapter,  saw  a  beast  wita 
three  ribs  in  its  mouth. 

There  were  also  three  cities  of  refuge  on 
each  side  of  the  Jordan  and  no  doubt  you 
can  find  many  more  curious  and  interesting 
facts  about  the  figure  three  in  the  Bible. — 
Jewish  Chronicle  Supplement. 


MAKING  A  MANS  WORD  COUNT. 


To  the  man  of  today  an  oath  means  a 
solemn  assertion,  and  little  else.  Oaths 
meant  more  in  the  days  when  Harold 
swore  to  give  up  England  to  William  the 
Conqueror.  When  the  Saxon  prince  de- 
cided to  keep  the  crown  for  himself,  his 
perjury  filled  his  followers  with  gloomy 
forebodings  that  the  saints  would  be  against 
them.  It  was  the  medieval  custom  to 
make  the  swearer  take  oath  on  holy  relics, 
without  which  the  vow  was  thought  scarce- 
ly binding;  and  Harold's  breach  of  faith 
was  thought  to  have  outraged  every  saint 
over  whose  relics  he  swore. 

The  ancient  theory  of  an  oath  was  that 
it  represented  the  invocation  of  some  divin- 
ity, as  a  third  party,  who  should  bring 
down  retribution  if  the  vow  was  not  kept. 
Solemn  rituals  and  sacrifices,  varying  in 
form  with  different  nations,  called  the  gods 


to  witness,  and  secured  their  vengeance  on 
the  oath-breaker. 

The  Quakers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  England  were  the  first  to  protest  effec- 
tively against  the  old  style  oath.  They  re- 
fused to  do  more  than  make  a  simple  de- 
claration of  facts.  At  first  they  were  per- 
secuted and  disciplined;  but  finally,  their 
trustworthiness  gave  them  standing  with 
sworn  witnesses. 

The  statutes  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  allow  witnesses  to  swear  according 
to  the  forms  prescribed  by  their  beliefs.  In 
other  countries,  the  customs  are  various 
and  often  curious,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  description,  printed  in  the  Bos- 
ton Journal: 

There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  the  gro- 
tesque, as  well  as  of  the  solemn,  in  the 
modes  of  admini«tering   oaths  in   certain 
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countries.  When  a  Chinaman  swears  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  kneels  down,  and  a  china 
saucer  is  given  to  him.  This  he  proceeds 
to  break  in  pieces  and  the  following  oath 
is  then  administered.  'You  shall  tell  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth.'  The  saucer  is 
cracked,  'and  if  you  do  not  tell  the  truth, 
your   soul  will  be  cracked  like  the  saucer. 

Other  symbolic  variations  of  the  Chinese 
oath  are  the  extinguishing  of  a  candle,  or 
cutting  off  of  a  cock's  head,  the  light 
of  the  candle  representing  the  witness' 
soul,  and  the  fate  ot  the  cock  symbol- 
izing the  fate  of  the  perjurer. 

In  parts  of  India,  tigers'  and  lizards' 
skins  take  the  place  of  the  Bible  of  Chris- 
tian countries,  and  the  supposed  penalty 
of  breaking  the  oath  is  that  in  one  case  the 
witness  will  become  the   prey  of  a  tiger, 


and  in  the  other  that  his  body  will  be  cov- 
ered with  scales  like  a  lizard. 

In  certain  Mohammedan  countries  a  wit- 
ness takes  the  oath  with  his  forehead  rev- 
erently resting  on  the  open  Koran.  He 
takes  his  "Bible''  in  his  hands,  and,  stoop- 
ing low,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  higher 
power,  slowly  bows  his  head  until  it  touches 
the  book. 

In  Spain  the  witness  kneels  solemnly 
before  the  Bible  and  places  his  right  hand 
reverently  upon  it.  The  judge  then  asks 
him,  "Will  you  swear,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  His  Holy  Book,  to  speak  the  truth  in 
answer  to  all  questions  that  may  be  asked 
you?''  The  witness  answers,  "I  swear.'' 
The  judge  then  concludes,  "If  you  do  this, 
God  will  reward  you;  but  if  you  fail.  He 
will  require  an  account  of  yo\i."-ExcJiange. 
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Separate  Vault  for  Them  i.i  the  Old  Boston  Cemetery. 


In  the  old  Copp's  Hill  burying  ground 
in  Boston  the  visitor  is  shown  the  vault 
formerly  set  aside  for  damned  infants. 
Our  genial  forefathers  believed  that  all 
babes  who  died  without  being  baptized 
were  lost  and  might  not  be  buried  with 
the  saved. 

A  writer,  who  describes  in  the  Arena  his 
visit  to  the  place,  quotes  an  extract  from 
the  famous  poem  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth.  It  was  called  "The  Day  of 
Doom."  At  one  time  it  was  the  most 
popular  book,  next  to  the  Bible,  m  Massa- 
chusetts Colony. 

This  cheery  composition  is  enough  to 
make  one  jump  up  and  down  with  glee  at 
not  having  been  born  in  those  good  old 
times.  Take  for  instance  these  lines  de- 
scribing the  condemned  infants,  pleading 
with  Jesus  for  a  chance  in  heaven,  since 
they  never  had  one  on  earth: 


Then  to  the  bar  they  all  drew  near  who  dy'din 

infancy, 
And   never  had  or    good   or  bad  effected  per- 
sonally. 
But  Adam's  guilt  our  souls  hath  spilt,  his  fault 

is  charged  on  us: 
And  that    alone  hath  overthrown,    and  utterly 

undone  us. 
Not  we,  but  he,  ate  of  the  tree,  whose  fruit  was 

interdicted: 
Yet  on  us  all,  of  his  sad   fall,  the  punishment  's 

inflicted. 
How  could  we  sin,  that  had  not  beeti,  or  how  is 

his  sin  our 
Without    consent,    which   to   |)revent,    we  never 

had  a  pow'rV 
(),  great  Creator,  why  was  nur  mitiire  (le)iraved 

and  forlorn? 
Why  so  delil'd  and  madeso  vil'd  whilst  we  were 

yet  unborn? 
Jleluild    we  see  Adam  set  free,  and  sav'd  from 

his  trespass. 
Whose  sinful  fall  has  spilt  us  all,  ami  liroujrht  us 

to  this  jiass. 
Canst  thou  deny  us  once  to  try,  or  ^race   to  us 

to  tender, 
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had  stood? 
Since  then   to  share  in  liis  welfare,    you  could 

have  been  content, 
You  may  with  reason  share  in  his  treason,  and 

in  the  punishment. 
Yim    sinners   are,  and  such  a  share  as  sinners 

may  expect. 


the  chief  offender? 
The  reply  of  Jesus  follows: 


What    you    call    old    Adam's  fall,  and  (inly  his 

tre8i)ass, 
You  call  amiss  to  call  it  his,   both  his  and  yours 

it  was. 
He  was  desi^u'd  of  all  mankind,  to  he  a  publick 

head, 
A  common  root,   whence  all  should   shoot,  and 

stood  in  all  their  stead. 
He  stood  and  fell,  did  ill  or  well,  not  for  himself 

alone, 
But  for  you  all,  who  now  his    fall  and  trespass 

would  disown. 
If  he  had  stood,  then  all  his  brood  had  been  es- 
tablished 
In   God's  true    love   never   to    move,  nor  once 

awry  to  tread; 
Would  you  have  griev'd  to  have  receiv'd  through 

Adam  so  much  good. 


Such  you  shall  have,  for  I  do  save  none  but  ray 

own  elect. 
Yet  to  com])are   your  sin  with  their  who  liv'd  a 

longer  time, 
1  do  confess  yours  is  much   less,  though  every 

sin  's  a  crime. 
A  crime  it  is, therefore, in  bliss  you  may  not  hope 

to  dwell; 
But  unto  you  I  shall  allow  the  easiest  room  in 

hell. 
The  glorious  king  thus  answering,   they  cease, 

and  plead  no  longer, 
Their  consciences  must  need  confess  his  reasons 

are  the  stronger. 

— E.rcltanfie. 


THE  YOUNG  TO  THE  OLD. 


You  who  are  old, 

And  have  fought  the  fight. 

And  have  won  or  lost  or  left  the  field. 

Weigh  us  not  down 

With  fears  of  the  world,  as  we  run! 

With  the  wisdom  that  is  too  right,  ' 

The  warning  to  which  w-e  can  not  yield  — 

The  shadow  that  follows  the  sun 

Follows  forever — 

And  with  all  that  desire  must  leave  undone, 

Though  as  a  god  it  endeavor. 

Weigh,  weigh  us  not  down! 


But  gird  our  hope  to  believe 

That  all  that  is  done 

Is  done  by  dream  and  da-ing— 

Bid  us  dream  on! 

That  earth  was  not  born 

Or  heaven  built  of  bewaring — 

Yield  us  the  dawn! 

You  dreamt  your  hour — and  dared,  but  we 

Would  dream  till  all  you  despaired  of  be. 

Would  dare,  till  the  world. 

Won  to  a  new  wayfaring, 

Be  thence  forever  easier  upward  drawn; 

Cede  Yijiing  Rice. 


LEARN  HOW   TO  PLAY. 


Mary  R.  Cranston  says  in  arecent  num- 
ber of  the  Cosmopolitan  that  the  American 
people  do  not  know  how  to  play  properly. 
We  take  our  pleasure  so  strenuously  that 
it  really  becomes  work.  There  is  neither 
physical  nor  mental  recreation  present,  nor 
is  there  any  real  enjoyment.  We  should 
learn  that  it  is   far   better  to  have  a  little 


brightness  day  by  flay — to  play  a  little 
every  day  and  to  enjoy  it — and  not  bolt . 
our  pleasures,  as  manj'  do  their  breakfasts, 
at  one  gulp.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  defer  one's 
pleasure  till  he  is  too  old  to  enjoj'  it.  Learn 
now  how  to  play.  Live  the  real  life  with 
your  children.  "Man  is  that  he  maj'  have 
joy." 
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A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

HE  present  movement  to  or- 
ganize classes  for  the  Seventies 
on  the  Sabbath  morning,  may 
cause  for  some  time,  a  little 
confusion  in  the  readjustment 
of  the  Sabbath  Schools.  Many 
of  the  Seventies  will  be  taken  from  their 
class  work,  and  Elders  or  High  Priests  put 
in  their  places.  The  removal  of  a  large 
body  of  men  from  Sabbath  School  work 
will  naturally  create  vacancies  that  are  not 
easy  to  fill.  Time  and  patience  will  be  re- 
quired. In  these  changes  certain  places 
made  vacant  by  the  Seventies  will  be  filled 
probably  by  our  sisters,  but  there  must  be 
precaution  taken  against  taking  the  corps 
of  teachers  in  our  Sabbath  Schools  almost 
exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  the  sisters. 
There  are  ages  in  the  lives  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  when  the  religious  influence  and 
teaching  of  men  holding  the   Priesthood  is 


most  desirable.  One  of  the  recognized  de- 
fects in  the  Sabbath  School  teaching  of  the 
world,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  day 
schools,  is  the  almost  exclusive  work  of 
women.  A  woman's  work  in  educational 
life  has  its  place  and  its  great  importance, 
but  woman's  work  in  the  school  room 
ought  not  to  be  exclusive.  God  gave  to 
men  and  women  some  spheres  of  life  that 
are  distinct,  missions  in  life  which  each 
must  fulfill  with  respect  to  the  divine  pur- 
pose. Our  Sunday  School  classes  should 
not  be  given  over  exclusively  to  the  direc- 
tion and  management  of  the  sisters.  A 
proper  proportion  of  male  teachers  should 
be  still  maintained,  and  those  classes 
which  can  be  best  directed  and  trained  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Priesthood,  should 
be  taught  by  men  who  bear  it. 

The  suggestions  therefore  here  and  there 
thrown  out  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  sub" 
stitute  in  this  new  movement,  female  for 
male  teachers,  must  be  guarded  against 
with  due  consideration  for  the  need  of  male 
teachers  in  the  Sabbath  Schools. 

Joseph  F.  SiiiifJi. 

EVOLUTION    LOGICALLY  APPLIED. 

The  vague  and  unsatisfactory  theories 
of  evolution  give  rise  to  speculations  that 
are  often  as  dangerous  as  thpy  are  wild. 
Mr.  George,  in  his  book  on  the  Menace  of 
Privilege,  says: 

"Where  intellectual  development  is  low, 
as  in  sparce  or  in  slum  populations.  Na- 
ture begets  may  children.  Where  intel- 
lectual development  is  high,  as  among  the 
classes  o!  material  ease  and  comfort.  Na- 
ture brings  forth  fewer  children.  This  is 
not  to  say   that    intellectual   dcvclopnient 
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suggests  artificial  checks  on  generation. 
It  may;  but  aside  from  that,  Nature  her- 
self, automatically —acting  without  con- 
scious direction  of  human  will — appears  to 
lessen  births,  probably  by  bringing  into 
play  subtle  dilTerentiations  and  refinements, 
and  also  probably  by  opening  up  new 
realms  that  invite  and  absorb  the  mind's 
attention." 

Now  the  truth  is  that  Nature  is  not  res- 
ponsible for  the  low  average  birth-rate 
among  the  intellectuals.  God's  word  to 
Adam  and  Eve  are  as  perfectly  true  today 
as  when  they  were  first  uttered.  They 
were  commanded  to  "multiply  and  replen- 
ish the  earth."  To  do  this,  Adam  was  to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  bread  thug  earned  is  eaten  sparingly 
and  in  moderation.  The  rich  and  the  well- 
to-do  reverse  the  conditions  of  a  natural 
and  a  simple  life.  They  are  excessive  in 
diet,  indolent  in  habit,  aud  rob  themselves 
by  an  artificial  life  of  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  functions  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. The  intellectuals  may  be  classified 
in  matters  of  living  along  with  the  well-to- 
do.  They  rob  themselves  of  their  physical 
powers.  They  are  the  victims  of  nervous 
exhaustion;  and  whatever  they  know  or 
whatever  they  have,  they  are  too  frequent- 
ly physical  degenerates. 

The  comforts  and  ease  of  life,  as  wealth 
and  intelligence  grow,  become  an  end  that 
men  and  women  constantly  keep  in  view. 
Vice  and  not  Nature  is  responsible  for  the 
conditions  which  the  writer  describes.  Na- 
ture is  not  an  automatic  device.  Through 
Nature,  God  manifests  the  beauty  and  the 
methods  of  His  work.  When  Nature  is 
perverted,  the  results  above  described 
follow. 

Certain  devotees  of  evolution  have  for  a 
long  time  sought  to  make  race  suicide  res- 
pectable by  just  such  sophistry  as  that  by 
which  the  writer  accounts  for  the  decrease 
in  the  birth-rate.     Moreover,   such  a  soph- 


istry is  gaining  a  wide  circulation  and 
some  who  profess  to  be  Latter-day  Saints 
would  ease  their  conscience  by  making 
others  believe  their  condition  by  which 
they  are  relieved  from  the  responsibilities 
of  parentage  are  somehow  an  evolutionary 
necessity  for  which  they  are  not  responsi- 
ble. Silly  women  and  vain  men  who  will- 
fully shut  out  from  their  lives  the  possibil- 
ities of  parentage  prate  about  intellectual 
tendencies  that  make  them  barren.  To6 
smart  to  have  children  has  a  double  mean- 
ing, for  it  reveals  either  a  low  designing 
purpose  or  a  vainglorious  egotism. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  poor  man  often 
has  more  children  than  the  well-to-do  or 
the  rich;  but  riches  are  not  a  criterion  of 
intelligence.  The  poor  man  may  have 
considerable  information,  may  be  well 
read  without  the  possession  of  wealth.  In 
this  age  of  universal  education  the  poor 
man's  son  is  forging  to  the  front,  because 
the  conditions  of  life  enrich  his  opportuni- 
ties. Quite  generally,  the  poor  boy  who 
makes  his  way  to  the  front  is  one  of  a  large 
family  of  children.  Nature  always  does  her 
best  when  she  is  allowed  the  fullest  free- 
dom and  pursues  her  own  God-given 
course.  Too  much  of  the  artificial  life  of 
the  well-to-do  and  the  rich  is  neither  whole- 
some nor  hardy,  and,  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  said  that  it  does  not  re- 
produce itself. 

ANSWER  TO  A  QUESTION, 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  corres- 
pondent asking  whether  or  not  cocca  and 
chocolate  are  injurious  to  the  human  sys- 
tem. We  submit  the  following  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  answer  the  question  sat- 
isfactorily. Should  there  be  anj'  further 
question,  however,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
consider  the  matter  again. 

Cocoa  is  a  preparation  made  from  the 
seed  of  the  cocoa  plant,  Theohroma  cacao. 
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The  fruit  resembles  a  small  cucumber  and 
contains  two  or  three  dozen  seeds  embed- 
ded in  a  pulpy  substance.  The  seeds  are 
about  the  size  of  a  bean,  and  it  is  from 
these  that  the  cocoa  is  prepared.  The 
seeds  are  separated  from  the  pulp,  and 
placed  in  a  heap  for  several  days  to  fer- 
ment. They  are  then  roasted  to  loosen 
the  husk  and  render  them  brittle.  These 
are  the  cocoa  nibs  of  commerce,  and  may 
be  used  as  such  or  converted  into  "soluble 
cocoa"  by  grinding,  lemoving  the  fat  and 
mixing  with  starch  or  sugar.  In  reality, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  soluble  cocoa, 
the  cocoa  nibs  are  only  so  finely  ground 
and  divided,  that  the  particles  are  held  in 
suspension  in  the  liquid.  The  principal 
ingredients  of  cocoa  are  fat,  starch,  nitro- 
genous matter  and  an  alkaloid. 

Cocoa  contains  almost  half  its  weight  of 
fat,  and  is  apt  to  be  irritating  to  some 
stomachs,  especially  since  the  fat  is  rather 
difficult  of  digestion.  Another  objection 
to  cocoa  as  a  beverage  is  that  it  interferes 
with  digestion,  because  the  "clogging" 
action  of  its  fine  particles  prevents  the 
free  access  of  gastric  juice  to  the  food. 
Cocoa  contains  some  nitrogenous  matter, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  proteid, 
and  is  of  no  nutritive  value.  The  most 
harmful  ingredient  of  cocoa  is  the  alko- 
loid — theobromine,  which  is  very  closely 
related  to  the  caffeine  in  coffee.  Cocoa 
contains  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the- 
obromine, or  about  as  much  as  there  is  of 
caffeine  in  coffee.  Theobromine,  like 
alcohol,  is  a  stimulant;  but  unlike  that 
substance,  it  affects  the  central  nervous 
system  as  well  as  the  heart.  It  may,  for 
a  time,  if  taken  in  BufHcitnt  quantity,  re- 
move the  sense  of  fatigue,  and  is  apt  to 
produce  sleeplessness;  but  after  the  effect 
passes  otT,  the  person  is  in  a  much  worse 
condition  than  before  the  stimulant  was 
taken. 

The  place  of  cocoa  in  the  diet  is  practi- 


cally the  same  as  that  of  coffee  and  tea. 
An  examination  of  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  cocoa  might  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  it  is  of  considerable  nutritive  value; 
but  that  is  not  true,  since  so  little  of  it 
can  be  taken  at  one  time.  It  takes  about 
ten  grammes  of  cocoa  to  make  a  breakfast- 
cupful  of  the  beverage.  This  would  yield 
about  forty  calories  of  energy.  It  would, 
therefore,  require  fully  seventy- five  such 
cupfuls  to  yield  the  total  amount  of  energy 
needed  by  the  body  daily.  If  the  bev- 
erage is  prepared  entirely  from  milk  and 
plenty  of  sugar,  it  becomes  an  important 
food;  but  that  is  due  to  the  milk  and  su- 
gar, and  not  to  the  cocoa.  Cocoa  also 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  tannin, 
which  is  irritating  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Chocolate  consists  of  ground  cocoa, 
from  which  the  fat  has  not  been  removed, 
mixed  with  sugar,  starch  and  some  flavor- 
ina;s,  such  as  vanilla.  The  inferior  vari- 
eties are  made  from  unfermented  beans, 
and  therefore  have  a  bitter  taste.  Good 
chocolate  should  melt  easily  in  the  mouth, 
should  be  smooth  and  dark-colored,  and 
should  not  have  a  bloom  of  the  sugar  on 
its  surface.  The  taste  should  be  free  from 
any  roughness  or  astringency. 

The  value  of  chocolate  as  a  concen- 
trated food  is  due  largely  to  the  sugar 
which  it  contains — at  least  fifty  per  cent. 
It  is  mildly  exhilarating  and  stimulating 
to  the  nervous  system,  but  does  not  pro- 
duce wakefulness.  The  free  use  of  choco- 
late, either  eaten  or  drunk  as  a  beverage, 
is  not  so  injurious  to  the  nervous  system 
as  tea  or  coffee,  though  it  often  produces 
gastric  dyspepsia,  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  sugar  which  it  contains,  or 
which  is  added  to  it  when  drunk.  Choco- 
late when  made  into  compressed  cakes 
forms  a  convenient  food  that  will  keep  for 
a  long  time,  e^pecially  when  protected 
from  drying. 
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THE  CCLOR  QUESTION    IN  THE    BRITISH 
COLONIES. 

The  great  question  of  the  admixture  and  equal- 
ity of  different  races  in  one  great,  state  or  em- 
pire has  been  always  one  of  the  greatest,  some- 
times of  the  most  disastrous,  importance.  It  is 
agitating  at  this  moment  the  Southern  States  of 
our  Union  with  regard  to  one  race,  and  the 
Western  State  of  California  with  regard  to  an- 
other. It  has  been  decided  in  one  case  by  the 
law  of  Chinese  exclusion.  Particularly  in  the 
British  colony  of  South  Africa  has  it  reached  an 
acute  stage.  Kafirs  and  Chinese,  says  Mr.  W. 
Wybergh,  commissioner  of  mines  and  member 
of  legislative  and  executive  councils,  Trans- 
vaal, have  been  imported  from  the  Kafir  zone 
of  Africa  and  Eastern  China  to  work  the  mines, 
with  most  unhappy  social  and  economic  effects, 
and  their  deportation  is  being  loudly  called  for. 
Mr.  Wyberg,  writing  in  The  ConlciiijKirari/  lie- 
view  (London),  remarks  that  when  different- 
colored  races  form  the  population  of  an  empire 
they  should  be  assigned  separate  territories, 
should  neither  mix  in  marriage  nor  take  the 
place  of  inferior  and  superior  races  dwelling 
side  by  side.     These  are  his  concluding    words: 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  superiority  or  equal- 
ity at  all,  but  merely  one  of  fundamental  and 
irreconcilable  difference,  which  can  not  be  ig- 
nored. To  the  writer,  who,  though  not  a  born 
colonist,  has  had  a  long  practical  experience  of 
the  effects  of  racial  confusion  in  South  Africa, 
it  appears  that  it  is  only  by  applying  the  princi- 
ple of  segregation  that  justice  can  be  done  to  all, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  free  development  of 
all  under  natural  and  congenial  surroundings 
be  assured.  Without  justice  the  Empire  will 
inevitably  collapse;  without  the  freest  national 
and  racial  development  it  will  not  be  worth  pre- 
serving. No  nation  worthy  of  the  name  was 
ever  yet  built  upon  the  exploitation  of  lower 
races;  the  system  of  a  white  aristocracy  and  a 
colored  working  class  of  non-citizens  has  failed 
wherever  it  has  been  tried,  and  will  always  fail 
if  anything  beyond  the  mere  production  of 
wealth  is  required.     The  admission   of  colored 


races  to  citizenship  and  social  equality  in  a  dem- 
ocracy is  no  less  disastrous,  and  there  is  no  fu- 
ture for  a  race  of  half-breeds.  The  alternative 
is,  first,  segregation  to  be  achieved  at  any  haz- 
ard and  at  all  costs,  but  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  most  various  conditions  and  by  the  most 
various  means.  Then  come  correlation,  adjust- 
ment, and  specialization,  and  then  the  birth  of 
the  true  World-State  as  a  self-conscious  organ- 
ism, no  longer  great  by  reason  of  its  mass  alone. 
No  doubt  this  condition  can  not  be  brought 
about  without  great  effort  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
no  doubt  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  scheme  will  be 
labeled  impracticable  and  visionary  by  the  faint- 
hearted, the  lover  of  precedent,  and  the  self- 
interested;  yet  the  empire  is  built  upon  effort 
and  sacrifice, not  self-interest.  But  in  this  great- 
er matter,  as  in  the  details  of  the  South-African 
problem,  objections  and  fears  are  useless  and 
even  ridiculous;  we  must   find    a  way  or  perish. 

Literary  Digest. 
a 
A  TELEPHONE    NEWSPAPER. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  Edward  Bellamy  con- 
ceived, in  his  "Looking  Backward,"  of  a  sys- 
tem for  transmitting  news,  lectures,  concerts, 
and  so  forth,  over  a  telephone  throughout  a 
great  city.  It  was  a  bold  conception,  and  one 
hardly  to  be  realized.  Yet  today  Budapest,  the 
Hungariain  capital  can  boast  a  practical  real- 
ization of  Bellamy's  dream.  The  "Telefon- 
Hermondo,"  or  "Caller-of-the-news,"  of  Buda- 
pest, has  a  staff  of  over  two  hundred  people 
and  access  to  more  than  fifteen  thousand  of  the 
best  homes  in  the  city,  over  more  than  eleven 
hundred  miles  of  wire.  The  subscribers  of  this 
unique  "newspaper"  are  furnished  in  their  own 
homes  with  local  and  telegraphic  news;  they 
are  entertained  while  enjoying  an  evening  at 
home  with  the  best  music,  or  lectures,  or  other 
entertainment  in  the  city;  if  some  very  import- 
ant item  of  news  comes  suddenly  to  hand,  they 
are  informed  of  it  immediately. 

*****  * 

Writing  in  the  Scientific  American ,  W.  G.  Fitz- 
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gerald  says,  "From  eight  in  the  morning  till  ten 
at  night,  eight  loud-voiced  'stentors,'  with 
clear,  vibrating  voices,  literally  preach  the  edi- 
tor-in-chief s  'copy'  between  a  pair  of  mon- 
strous microphones  whose  huge  receivers  are 
facing  each  other.  The  news  is  of  all  kinds- 
telegrams  from  foreign  countries;  theatrical 
critics;  parliamentary  and  exchange  reports; 
political  speeches;  police  and  law-court  proceed- 
ings; the  state  of  the  city  markets;  excerps  from 
the  local  and  Viennese  press;  weather  forecasts; 
and  advertisements. 

"But  the  'Telefon-Hermondo'  goes  far  beyond 
the  routine  of  an  ordinary  newspaper,  as  its  re- 
markable constitution  enables  it  to  do.  At 
stated  hours,  concerts,  performances  at  the  Im- 
perial Opera  or  municipal  theaters  are  heard  by 
subscribers  in  their  own  dining-rooms,  or  as 
they  sit  by  the  fire  playing  cards  on  a  winter's 
evening.  Eminent  divines,  lecturers,  and  actors 
preach,  address,  or  tell  stories  to  enormous  au- 
diences scattered  all  over  the  beautiful  city. 

"Subscribers  even  hear  a  list  of  strangers'  ar- 
rivals, with  the  correct  astronomical  time,  and 
an  exhaustive  list  of  amusements  such  as  may 
well  tempt  them  from  their  own  hearth.  The 
exact  time  of  each  news  item  is  strictly  regulated 
and  announced  to  subscribers  every  morning. 
Thus  each  need  only  listen  to  the  news  that  in- 
terests him,  and  he  can  always  be  sure  of  its 
being  'on  tap'  at  the  moment  predicted." 
***** 

"The  most  unique  journal  in  the  world  is  in- 
variably 'turned  on'  in  the  doctor's  waiting- 
room,  in  barber-shops,  cafes,  restaurants,  and 
dentists'  parlors — wherever  people  resort — in 
fact,  and  sit  waiting  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
And  obviously,  since  the  journal  costs  little  to 
produce,  its  service  is  quite  extraordinarily 
cheap.  Each  subscriber  pays  but  two  cents  a 
day  for  receiving,  as  it  were,  orally  in  his  own 
home,  the  news  of  the  entire  world,  besides  en- 
tertainment which  might  very  well  cost  him  sev- 
eral dollars  a  day. 

"No  fees  are  charged  for  lifting  up  the  re- 
ceivers in  a  house;  and  should  a  subscriber  wish 
the  'paper'  discontinued,  fie  can  ring  off,  as  it 
were,  after  a  four-months'  trial.  Each  station 
is  provided  with  a  receiver  having  two  ear-tubes, 
so  that  husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  or 
a  couple  of  children  can  listen  at  the  same  time. 


And  the  apparatus  can  be  fixt  wherever  the 
subscriber  wishes,  at  bed  or  sofa,  writing-desk, 
fireside  or  study." 


WAR  NATURAL  AND  INEVITABLE. 

In  these  days  when  everyone,  nearly,  is  talk- 
ing peace  and  the  settlement  of  difliculties  by 
arbitration,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  from  a 
world-renowned  authority  that  war  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  While  the  nations  are  gathered 
in  solemn  assembly  at  the  Hague,  to  discuss 
the  question  of  peace,  Captain  A.  T.  JNIahan,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  comes  forward  with 
the  statement  that  "war  is  as  little  to  be  averted 
by  arbitration  as  a  volcano  or  an  earthquake." 

The  captain's  chief  argument  to  support  this 
statement  seems  to  be  that  "nations  do  not 
flourish,  grow  and  expand  by  the  power  of 
moral  principles,  but  by  the  pressure  of  want, 
by  hunger  and  the  need  of  more  than  they  at 
present  possess."  According  to  Captain  Mahan, 
then,  it  is  but  natural  and  right  that  "he  should 
take  who  has  the  power,  and  he  should  keep 
who  can."  The  waj  to  prevent  war,  or  to  re- 
duce its  frequency,  is  not  by  disarmament,  but 
by  making  it  more  efficient,  and  therefore  less 
wasteful  of  time  and  energy.  The  captain  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  organized  force  is 
in  a  degree  war,  and  that  the  world  has  so  far 
progressed  and  still  progresses  upon  organized 
force.  "Europe,"  he  says,  "has  well-nigh 
reached  a  condition  of  internal  stability,  but 
she  has  reached  it  by  war,  and  she  maintains  it 
by  preparation  for  war.  The  wants  of  man- 
kind," he  continues  "have  been  the  steam  of 
progress;  they  have  not  merely  turned  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  they  have  burst  the 
bonds  of  opposition  and  enabled  the  fitter 
to  enter  upon  the  unimproved  heritage  of  the 
unfit.  When  such  bonds  still  exist  there  must 
be  a  conflict  of  forces,  and  it  forces  the 
power  of  mere  intellect  with  legal  theories  of 
justice  and  injustice,  of  prescriptive  rights  to 
keep  the  contest  within  bounds,  unless  it  can 
bring  to  its  support  physical  aid.  The  one 
practical  thing  to  hold  it  in  abeyance  is  that  the 
several  forces,  including  military  power,  should 
show  what  is  in  them  by  the  adequacy  of  their 
development." 


y^DAY  JCROOL  TOPIC  J 


ON  MEMORIZING  SCRIPTURE. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  persistent  effort  has 
been  put  forth  in  the  Protestant  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  world  to  impart  to  their 
students  "an  accurate  and  fairly  compre- 
hensive knowledge  *  *  *  of  the  facts 
of  Biblical  geography  and  history,  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
Scriptural  expression,  and  a  living,  burn- 
ing enthusiasm  for  the  ethical  and  spirit- 
ual ideals  of  which  Jesus  was  the  incompar- 
able exponent.''  Yet  Protestant  Sunday 
School  teachers  complain  that  the  Sunday 
School  "is  unquestionably  deficient  as  an 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
in  the  historical  facts  and  the  philosophy 
of  life  set  forth  in  the  wonderful  collection 
of  Jewish  literature — the  Bible." 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  a  set  of 
examination  questions  propounded  to  a 
class  of  college  students  revealed  an  as- 
tounding ignorance  of  Biblical  characters 
and  events.  High-school  students  of  both 
sexes  have  made  their  ignorance  of  such 
matters  notorious,  and  it  is  only  a  short 
time  ago  that  another  test  was  made  at 
Yale.  When  asked  to  tell  what  Shakes, 
peare  meant  by  the  phrase,  "Here  feel  we 
not  the  penalty  of  Adam,"  one  bright 
young  student  said,  "It  was  the  mark  put 
on  Adam  for  having  slain  his  brother." 
Another  lad  was  asked  to  explain  the 
line,  "Or  memorise  another  Golgotha." 
His  face  became  a  blank,  and  when  told 
that  Golgotha  was  a  New  Testament  name, 
his  face  became  illumined,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "Oh!  it  was  Goliath." 

Now,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  concern 
that  the  rising  generation  is  growing  up  in 
such  ignorance.    But  how  shall  the  deplor- 


able condition  be  remedied?  One  man 
says  that  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  Sun- 
day School  and  its  work,  and  the  conse- 
quent ignorance,  are  not  the  fault  of  the 
pupils  themselves.  All  normal  children 
are  eager  to  learn.  ',But  they  soon  tire 
of  a  subject  that  affords  them  no  real  work. 
They  soon  lose  respect  for  a  subject  that  is 
all  play." 

It  is  suggested,  then,  that  the  methods 
of  the  day  school  shall  be  introduced  into 
the  Sunday  School.  And  amongst  other 
things,  the  real  end  and  purpose  of  the 
Sunday  School  can  be  attained  only  by  a 
system  that  requires  the  committing  to 
memory  of  considerable  portions  of  scrip- 
ture. 

This  point  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered by  our  teachers.  Our  schools  are  well 
graded,  the  results  in  general  are  fairly 
good;  we  have  in  the  Church  no  such  ig- 
noramuses— most  probably — of  Biblical 
questions  as  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Yet  our  system  is  still  not 
perfect;  and  we  would  urge  upon  teachers, 
therefore,  to  train  their  mpils  to  memorize 
and  to  require  a  gre'&t  deal  of  memory 
work. 

It  has  been  said  that  "we  think  in 
words,  and  when  we  lack  fit  words  we  lack 
fit  thoughts."  There  is  no  way  of  acquir- 
ing fit  words  and  fit  thoughts  and  fit  ideals 
compared  with  that  of  memorizing  the 
true  and  noble  things  of  a  pure,  inspired 
scripture.  Have,  then,  knowledge,  pur- 
pose and  enthusiasm.  Inspire  the  pupil 
with  all  these.  Make  clear  to  him  the  pur- 
purpose  back  of  all  his  work.  Make  him 
work.  WORK.  Show  clearly  that  the  de- 
sired end  can  be  reached  only  by  commit- 
ting to  memory  certain  passages  of    ^crip- 
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ture.       Insist    upon    the    memory    work. 
Success  will  be  your  reward. 


MORMON  SUNDAY  SHOOLS  BEST 

Ix  the  face  of  the  widespread  hostility 
that  prevails  towards  the  Mormon  Church, 
chiefly  because  of  the  doctrine  of  polyg- 
amy, which  has  been  in  the  past  and  is  be- 
lieved by  many  still  to  be  one  of  its  prin- 
ciple features,  the  zeal  of  its  members, 
eapeciallj  in  the  training  of  the  young, 
has  to  be  admired.  Among  the  Mormons, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  denomin- 
ation, it  appears  to  be  recognized  that  the 
body  which  makes  the  most  of  its  Sunday 
School  will  have  the  greatest  growth. 

The  lack  of  general  interest  taken  in 
the  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  a  subject  of  sorrow  and  regret  to 
many  pastors,  and  to  the  few  who  are  ac- 
tive workers  in  that  branch  of  church 
work.  Figures  recently  appearing  in  a 
newspaper  item  showing  the  percentage  of 
increase  among  various  religious  bodies 
during  the  fifteen  years  from  1890  to 
1905  were  as  follows:  Catholic, 74  per  cent; 
Episcopal,  52;  Lutheran,  49;  Methodist, 
40;  Congregational,  35;  Baptist,  33.  The 
Mormons  are  said  to  have  increased  during 
the  same  period  at  the  amazing  rate  of 
107  percent,  and  the  reason  advanced  is, 
that  they  have  the  best  Sunday  Schools  in 
the  country. 

The  Mormon  parents  make  it  a  duty  to 
see  that  their  children  are  regular  in  at- 
tendance at  Sunday  School.  Among  other 
denominations  the  subject  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  entire  unconcern  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  parents,  and  their  disregard 
of  the  Sunday  School  quickly  descends  to 
the   children.      In   the   Mormon    Sunday 


Schools  there  are  40  per  cent  more  men 
teachers  than  women,  while  in  the  Gentile 
churches  in  the  land  the  relative  proportion 
is  reversed.  The  women  make  probably 
fully  as  capable  teachers  as  the  men,  but 
there  would  be  i  moral  effect  in  a  larger 
participation  of  men,  especially  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  boys,  that  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  85  per  cent 
of  the  church  membership  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  Sunday  Schools.  If  the  latter 
are  neglected,  if  the  present  adult  mem- 
bership of  the  churches  by  carelessness  or 
otherwise  discourage  the  children  from  at- 
tending, it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what 
the  ultimate  result  will  be. 

Spokesman  Review. 


A  WORD  OF  SYMPATHY. 

"My  littleson,  who  looked  from  thoughtful  eyes, 

And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise, 

Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 

I  struck  him,  and  dismissed 

With  hard  words,  and  unkissed, — 

His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 

Then,  fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 

I  visited  his  bed, 

But  found  him  slumbering  deep. 

With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 

From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 

And  I,  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own, 

For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head, 

He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-veined  stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach. 

And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  with  bluebells, 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with 

careful  art. 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart." 

Cuirnlri/  I'lttinore. 
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Words  and  Muiic  by  R.  S.  Home. 
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Mother,dear,  this  world  is     dreary,    Life    is     bitter    while  I'm  here;    So  much  sorrow, 
In  the  midst  of    all    my  dreaming,  While  upon    my  bed    I  slept,  Your  sweet  face  was 
Come,  sweet  mjther,  get  your  darling;  In  your  arms  I  long     to    rest;  And    a  -  gain    as 
Will  such  piteous  pleading     never    Reach  the  ears  of  God    a  -  bove?  Yes,  He  hears,  and 
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pain  and  anguish;    Blay  the  light  of    love  appear.        Iii  my  dreams  last  night,  dear  mother, 
on     me  beaming.     And  you  e'er  sweet  vigil     kept.     When  I  woke — oh,  how    I     shivered! 
oft  I've  done    so.    Lay  my  head    up  on  your  breast.  Bitter    tears  my  eyes  are  blinding; 
sends  His  angels.    And  she's  taken  on  wings  of  love.   Now  she's  with  her  darling  mother. 
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Angels  hovered  near  my  bed,  And  a  glorious  light  was  shining.  Bright  and  beauteous  o'er  my  head. 

I  was  cold— 'twas  coming  day, But  no       loving  hand  was  leading;  All  alone  I  groped  my  way. 

No  fond  word— no      loving  kiss;    But  a    cruel  world  is  frowning  Oh,  to  come  to  you  were  bliss. 

Lays  her  head  upon  her  breast;Sees  the  angels  smiling  round  her.  And  she's  found  that  peaceful  rest. 
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Motb  -  er,        are  the    an  -  gels    smil  -  Ing?        Do  they  know  I'm    here    be  -  low? 
Last  verse  only. 

Mother, the         an    -    gels  are     smil  •  ing,        And  their  presense  seems   so  near; 
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THINGS  THAT  PASS  US  BY. 

Be  thankful  for  the  blessings 

By  a  loving  Father  sent. 
For  life  and  health  to  serve  Him, 

For  hours  of  sweet  content; 
But  don't  forget  to  thank  Him 

Though  cause  we  have  to  sigh. 
For  the  many  most  unpleasant  things 

That  pass  us  by. 

Be  thankful  for  the  sunlight. 

For  the  flowers  sweet  and  rare, 
For  friends  and  kindred  dear  to  us. 

For  earth  and  sky  and  air, 
But  don't  forget  to  thank  Him, 

Lest  we  sorrow  by  and  by. 
For  the  troubles  and  calamities 

That  pass  us  by. 

Among  the  many  sunny  days 
Of  happiness  we  know, 

A  few  we  find  all  dark  and  drear, 
And  some  are  filled  with  woe; 

But  suppose  that  every  day  were  dark- 
No  light  in  the  sky! 

Oh,  thankful  be  for  all  such  days 
That  jjasB  us  by. 

Annie  Malin. 


POETRY. 

I  AM  the  reality  of  things  that  seem; 

The  great  transmuter,  melting  loss  to  gain. 


Langour  to  love,  and  finding  joy  from  pain. 

I  am  the  waking,  who  am  called  the  dream; 

I  am  the  sun,  all  light  refiects  my  gleam; 

I  am  the  altar-fire  within  the  fane; 

I  am  the  force  of  the  refreshing  rain; 

I  am  the  sea  to  which  flows  every  stream; 

I  am  the  utmost  height  there  is  to  climb; 

I  am  the  truth,  mirrored  in  fancy's  glass; 

I  am  stability,  all  else  will  pass; 

I  am  eternit3'i  encircling  time; 

Kill  me,  none  may;  conquer  me,  nothing  can— 

I  am  God's  soul,  fused  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Ella  Heath. 


SONNET. 

So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  Muse, 
Stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse. 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  dotli  rehearse. 
Making  a  cojiiplement  of  proud  compare, 
With  sun  and  moon,    with   earth   and  sea's  rich 

gems, 
With  April's    iirst-born    llower.'s,   and  all  things 

rare. 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 
O,  let  ine  true  in  love,  but  truly  write. 
And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 
As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  lix'd  in  heaven's  air; 
Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hear-say  well; 
I  will  not  iiraise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

\V ill'utm  Shiilicsjicaic. 
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THE  GIRLS  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

Grace  is  a  blond,  with  golden  hair; 

Blue  is  the  color  she  should  wear, 

To  look  most  beautiful,  sweet  and  chaste, 

\nd  have  folks  whisper,  "What  perfect  taste!" 

But  roses  wear  yellow,  red,  white  or  pink, 
And  nobody  yet  was  known  to  think — 
At  least,  I've  not  heard  the  thought express'd. 
That   arose  could  seem  anything  but  "well 
dress' d." 

Belle  is  a  bright  brunette,  instead; 
She  may  wear  white  or  some  shade  of  red, 
When  she  wants  to  charm,  and  have  people  say 
"What  exquisite  taste  she  does  display  !" 

But  the  fragrant  gilly,  and  dear,  sweet  peas. 
Can  wear  whatever  color  they  please; 
And  to  all  beholders  they  give  delight; 
None  ever  think  they  are  not  dress'd  right. 

All  Solomon's  glory  could  nofcompare 
With  th'  delicate  clothing  the  lilies  wear; 
Yet  flow'rs  are  only  expressions  of  thought. 
The  sweetest,  perhaps,  God  ever  wrought. 

But  the  girls  are  His  children, each  one  a  part 
Of  His  being.  His  soul.  His  heart; 
And  every  girl  is  of  far  more  worth, 
To  Father,  than  all  the  flowers  on  earth. 

Oh,  may  each  daughter  be  always  sure. 
Her  soul,  her  life  is  so  loving  and  pure. 
That  Father  may  guide  her  every  choice. 
By  the  whisperings  low  of  His  still,  small  voice! 

He  will  not  mind,  dear  girls,  if  you  choose. 
To  study  all  colors,  and  vary  the  hues; 
Light  for  the  sunshine,  and  dark  amid  showers, 
So  your  hearts  are  kept  chaste  and  sweet  as 
the  flowers. 

L.  L.   G.  R. 


BY  THE  FADING  LIGHT. 

There  vpas  only  one  chapter  more  to  fin- 
ish the  book.   Bell  did  want  very  much  in- 


deed to  finish  it,  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
princess  got  out  of  the  enchanted  wood  all 
right,  and  that  the  golden  prince  met  her, 
riding  on  a  jet  black  charger  and  leading 
a  snow-white  palfrey  with  a  silver  saddle 
for  her,  as  the  fairy  had  promised  he 
would. 

She  did  want  to  finish  it,  and  it  seemed 
very  hard  that  she  should  be  interrupted 
every  minute. 

First  it  was  dear  mama  calling  for  a 
glass  of  water  from  her  sofa  in  the  next 
.room,  and  of  course  Bell  sprang  with  alac- 
rity to  answer  that  call. 

But  then  Baby  came,  with  a  scratched 
finger  to  be  tied  up,  and  then  Willy  boy 
wanted  some  more  tail  for  his  kite,  and  he 
couldn't  find  any  paper,  and  his  string  had 
got  all  tangled  up. 

Then  came  little  Carrie,  and  she  hadn't 
any  buttons  Ismail  enough  for  her  dolly's 
frock,  and  did  sister  think  she  had  any  in 
her  work-basket? 

So  dster  looked,  and  Carrie  looked,  too, 
and  between  them,  they  upset  the  basket, 
and  the  spools  rolled  all  over  the  floor  and 
under  all  the  chairs,  as  if  they  were  play- 
ing a  game;  and  the  gray  kitten  caught  her 
best  spool  of  gold-colored  floss,  and  had  a 
delightful  time  with  it,  and  got  it  all  mixed 
up  with  her  claws  so  that  she  couldn't  help 
herself,  and  Bell  had  to  cut  off  yards  and 
yards  of  the  silk. 

At  last  it  was  settled,  and  the  little  girl 
supplied  with  buttons,  and  Bell  sank  back 
again  on  the  window-seat,  so  glad  that  she 
hadn't  been  impatient,  and  had  seen  how 
funny  the  kitten  looked,  so  that  she  could 
laugh  instead  of  scolding  about  the  silk. 
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''And  when  the  golden  prince  saw  the 
Princess  Merville,  he  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  it,  for  it  was  like  the  purest  ivory 
and  delicately  shaped.      And  he  said — " 

Tinkle!  tinkle!  went  the  door-bell,  and 
Bell,  with  a  long  sigh,  laid  down  the  book 
and  went  to  the  door,  for  Mary  was  out. 
It  was  old  Mr.  Grimshaw. 

"Good-day,  miss!"  he  said,  with  old-fash- 
ioned courtesy,  "I  have  come  to  borrow 
the  third  volume  of  Paley's  Evidences.  I 
met  your  worthy  father,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  you  would  find  the  book 
for  me.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  men- 
tioned the  right-hand  corner  of  the  third 
shelf  in  some  bookcase;  I  do  not  rightly 
remember  in  which  room." 

Bell  showed  the  old  gentleman  into  the 
study,  and  brought  him  a  chair,  and  looked 
in  the  right-hand  corners  of  all  the  shelves; 
then  she  looked  in  the  left-hand  corners; 
then  she  looked  in  the  middle.  Then  she 
looked  on  papa's  desk,  and  in  it,  and  un- 
der it. 

Then  she  looked  on  the  mantel-piece, 
and  in  the  cupboard,  and  in  the  chairs,  for 
there  was  no  knowing  where  dear  papa 
would  put  a  book  down  when  his  thinking 
cap  was  on.  All  the  time  Mr.  Grimshaw 
was  delivering  a  lecture  on  Paley,  and 
telling  her  on  what  points  he  disagreed 
with  him,  and  why;  and  Bell  felt  as  if  a 
teetotum  were  going  round  and  round  in- 
side her  head. 

At  last,  in  lifting  papa's  dressing  gown, 
which  hung  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  she  felt 
something  square  and  heavy  in  one  of  the 
pockets;  and — tJwrr  was  the  third  volume 
of  Paley's  Evidences. 

She  handed  it  to  Mr.  Grimshaw  with  her 
prettiest  smile,  and  he  went  away  thinking 
she  was  a  very  nice,  well-mannered  little 
girl. 

And  so  she  was;  but — oh  dear  !  when 
she  got  back  to  the  window-seat,  the  day- 
light was  very  nearly  gone. 

Still,  the  west  was  very  bright,  and  per- 


haps she  could  just  find  out.  "And  he  said, 
'Princess,  my  heart  is  yours!  Therefore,  I 
pray  you,  accept  my  hand  also,  and  with 
it  my  kingdom  of  Grendalma,  which 
stretches  from  sea  to  sea.  Ivory  palaces 
shall  be  yours,  and  thrones  of  gold;  man- 
tles of  peacock  feathers,  with  many  chests 
of  precious  stones.'     So  the  princess — " 

"Bell!"  called  mama  from  the  next 
room.  "It  is  too  late  to  read,  dear ! 
Blindman's  Holiday,  you  know,  is  the 
most  dangerous  time  for  the  eyes.  So  shut 
the  book,  like  a  dear  daughter  !  " 

Bell  shut  the  book,  of  course;  but  a  cloud 
came  ovtr  her  pleasant  face,  and  two  little 
cross  sticks  began  beating  a  tattoo  on  her 
heart. 

Just  at  that  moment  came  voices  under 
the  window;  Carrie  and  Willy  boy,  talking 
earnestlj.  "Would  a  princess  be  very 
pretty,  do  you  suppose,  Willy?  prettier 
than  Bell?" 

"Ho  !  "  said  Willy,  "who  cares  for  pret- 
ty? she  wouldn't  be  half  so  nice  as  Bell. 
Why,  none  of  the  other  fellows'  sisters — " 

They  passed  out  of  hearing;  and  even 
so  the  cloud  passed  away  from  Bell's  brow, 
and  she  jumped  up  and  shook  her  head  at 
herself,  and  ran  to  give  mama  a  kiss,  and 
ask  if  she  would  like  her  tea. 


BABY  LIKED  HIM. 

The  maxim  that  there  is  some  good  in 
everybody  is  constantly  receiving  fresh 
illustrations. 

A  poor  little  ragamudin,  step-son  in  a 
large,  thriftless  and  exceedingly  poor  fam- 
ily, was  an  eyesore  to  the  thrifty  inhabit- 
ants of  the  decorous,  prosperous  old  vil- 
lage upon  which  his  slatternly  household 
had  suddenly  descended. 

He  was  always  in  the  streets,  and  al- 
ways ragged  and  dirty,  and  even  if  he  was 
set  to  work,  was  sure  to  leave  his  job  to 
follow  the  first  hand-organ. 
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In  the  course  of  nature  he  was  arrested 
for  vagrancy.  He  showed  no  emotioD 
when  the  indictment  was  read,  nor  when 
he  was  sentenced  to  the  Reform  School; 
but  when  the  sheriff  roughly  bade  him 
'  'brace  up,"  for  they  had  just  time  enough 
to  catch  the  train,  the  boy  looked  so 
troubled  that  his  counsel  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  anything. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  baby  before  I  go," 
he  said  wistfully,  and  with  his  pale  lips 
quivering. 

A  few  questions  to  his  mother  and  his 
step-father  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
waif  had  a  domestic  side  to  his  deformed 
little  nature. 

MORNING. 

I  HEAR  a  pretty  bird,  but  hark! 

I  cannot  see  it  anywhere; 
Oh!  it  is  a  little  lark. 

Singing  in  the  morning  air, 
Little  lark,  do  tell  me  why, 
You  are  singing  in  the  sky? 

Other  little  birds  at  rest. 

Have  not  yet  begun  to  sing; 
Every  one  is  in  its  nest, 

With  its  head  beneath  its  wing. 
Little  lark,  then  tell  me  why. 
You're  so  early  in  the  sky? 

To  the  little  birds  helow, 

I  sing  out  a  loving  tune, 
And  1  let  the  workmen  know. 

He  must  rise  to  labor  soon; 
Little  lady,  this  is  why; 
I  sing  early  in  the  sky. 


WHAT  BESSIE  ENJOYED  IN  EUROPE. 

Bessie  had  been  spending  the  summer 
in  Europe  with  her  father  and  mother,  and 
had  just  arrived  home. 

Uncle  Fred  took  her  on  his  knee,  and 
asked  her  if  she  had  had  a  nice  time. 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  Bessie,  "I  had  a 
lovely  time!  I  scraped  the  kettle!" 

At  first  nobody  knew  what  Bessie  meant, 
but   then  her  mother  recollected  the  night 


they  had  spent  in  a  peasant's  cottage  in 
Switzerland,  when  the  good  Swiss  dame 
had  allowed  Bessie  to  scrape  the  porridge 
kettle,  to  the  little  girl's  unbounded  de- 
light. 

At  Bessie's  home  the  kitchen  was  under 
the  care  of  trained  servants,  and  Bessie 
rarely  was  allowed  to  enter  it.  Therefore 
she  missed  some  of  those  pleasures  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  poorer  children,  who  fol- 
low their  mothers  around  the  kitchen, 
sometimes  being  allowed  to  "help,"  and 
often  obtaining  a  bit  of  some  new-made 
dish,  before  it  is  seen  upon  the  table.  And 
so  it  was  that  of  the  enjoyments  which 
Europe  gave  to  Bessie,  she  counted  scrap- 
ing the  kettle  as  the  most  precious  one  of 
all. 

« 

THE  LETTER  BOX. 
Grandma  Knew  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 

Pine  Valley,  Utah. 
My  grandma  Snow,  who  died  two  years 
ago,  was  nearly  eighty  years  old.  She  knew 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  when  she  was 
a  young  girl,  and  often  told  about  him. 
She  heard  him  preach  many  times,  and 
saw  the  hearthstone  under  which  at  one 
time,  he  hid  the  gold  plates,  and  the  rock- 
ing chair  in  which  he  sat  while  his  mother 
wrapped  his  thumb  that  had  been  mashed 
by  the  rock  while  hiding  the  plates.  A  few 
days  before  grandma  died,  she  bore  a  strong 
testimony  to  her  children  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  true  prophet.  I  am  always 
glad  when  the  Juvenile  comes  because  I 
like  to  read  the  stories.  I  live  on  a  ranch 
in  the  summer,  where  I  attend  a  cottage 
Sunday  School.     I  am  ten  years  old. 

Flossie  Gardner. 


Grandfather  Knew    the    Prophet    Joseph   Smith 

Teasdale,  Utah. 
I  have  not  seen  a  letter  from  this  place 
for  a  long   time,    so  I  thought  you   might 
want  to  hear  from  us.      We  take  the  Ju- 
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VENiLE  and  like  t(]  read  it.  I  think  "Bes- 
sie Warrington''  is  just  lovely.  We  live 
on  a  ranch  at  Fish  Creek  in  the  summer, 
and  milk  cows  for  the  creameri-,  and  put 
up  wild  hay.  I  have  five  sisters  and  two 
brothers.  My  mama  would  like  to  have 
the  story  "Up  from  Tribulation,"  that  was 
in  the  Juvenile  in  1889,  printed  again,  it 
is  such  a  good  one.  My  grandfather,  Dan- 
iel Allen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  was  one  year 
older  than  him.  I  do  not  wish  to  tire  you, 
so  I  will  close.  I  am  fourteen  years  old. 
Mary  Jane  Allen. 

A  Large  School-house  and  a  nice  Tabernacle. 

Paris,  Idaho. 
I  thought  I  would  write  a  letter  to  the 
Letter  Box  so  that  there  will  be  one  from 
Paris.  I  am  twelve  years  old.  I  like 
Sunday  School, Religion-class  and  Primary. 
I  am  in  the  first  intermediate  class  in  Sun- 
day School.  My  sister  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Kindergarten  department  in  Sunday 
School.  I  go  to  day-school;  we  have  a  large 
school-house;  there  are  six  rooms  in  it. 
There  are  five  stores  in  Paris,  two  drug 
stores,  two  butcher-shops  and  a  nice  Tab- 
ernacle. Mary  Schick. 
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4,  10,  11,  1,  apiece  of  money. 
4,  13,   15,    9,    11,   an    article    used   in  a 
dairy. 

8,  6,  12,  2,  something  often  washed. 

9,  14,  12,  3,  a  fragrant  flower. 
11,  o,  6,  4,  10,  a  relative. 

4,  5,  6,  11,    part  of  the  body. 
The  whole   composes   the  title  of  one  of 
the  many  popular  "Child's  Poems." 

Edith  Olsen,  age  10  years. 


A  Little  roster-Brother. 

Cowley,  Wyoming. 
This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  to 
the  Letter-Box.  I  take  the  .Juvenile  in 
my  own  name,  and  enjoy  the  letters  and 
especially  the  one  that  is  entitled  "A  Let- 
ter to  My  Boy."  I  have  been  the  only 
child  in  our  home  until  about  one  year  ago. 
We  took  a  little  boy  about  my  age  to  raise; 
his  name  is  Willie;  he  is  a  great  comfort  to 
us.  We  go  to  Sunday  School,  Religion 
Class  and  Primary  and  every-day  school. 
Our  bishop  is  one  of  the  best  bishops  in  the 
Church.  His  name  is  William  C.  Partridge. 
I  hope  I  will  be  as  good  a  man  as  he  is. 
Robert  J.  Hammond. 
Age,  8  years. 


Answers  and  Charade. 

Forest  Dale,  Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah. 

I  enjoy  reading  the  Letter-Box  and  guess- 
ing the  charades  of  the  boys  and  girls.  I 
have  worked  out  the  charades  given  in  the 
June  15th  Juvenile.  I  think  the  answer 
to  Flora  Watkins'  is  "Daniel  Webster." 
To  the  one  given  by  May  Davidson, 
"Christopher  Columbus." 

I  have  written  a  cliarade  composed  of 
16  letters: 

5,  14,  16,  11,  some  animal's   protection. 

5,  10,  11,  a  fowl. 

13,  15,  7,  7,   part  of  a  ship. 

16,  3,  8,  a  color. 


Good  Missionary  Showing. 

Ferron,  Utah. 
I  have  read  the  little  letters  in  all  the 
Juvenile  Instructors,  and  haven't  found 
a  letter  from  Ferron.  One  of  my  brothers 
and  one  sister  attend  an  academy  twelve 
miles  from  here.  Our  Bishop  is  Newel  K. 
Beal.  My  father  is  first  counselor.  I 
attend  Sunday  School,  Primary  and  day 
school.  I  wasn't  absent  nor  tardy  all  last 
year  in  day  school.  Ther?  are  seven  of  our 
missionaries  out  in  the  field,  and  one  more 
was  going  to  leave  on  the  17th  of  May.  I 
was  eleven  years  old  on  the  same  day. 
Adrian  Peterson. 


LAUGH.  AND  THE  WORLD  LAUGHS  WITH  YOU. 


Items  of  Information. 

A  CORKESPONDENT  writes  to  know  what  hi- 
oiipht  to  get  for  "kicking  cows."  We  should 
say  about  a  year,  if  he  does  it  habitually. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G wish  to  express  thanks 

to  their  friends  and  neighbors  who  kindly 
assisted  at  the  burning  of  their  residence  last 
night. 

When  a  gentleman  and  lady  are  walking  in 
the  street,  the  lady  should  walk  inside  of  the 
gentleman. 

Owing  to  the  distress  of  the  times  Lord  Cam- 
den will  not  shoot  himself  or  any  of  his  tenants 
before  October  4th.        t 

A  man  was  arrested  this  morning  for  stealing 
a  string  of  fish  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
■iquor. 

ft* 

A  Loud   Habit. 

A  WELL-KNOWS  Comedian  met  a  fellow-actor 
the  other  day  in  Herald  Square. 

"Hello,  Jack!"  he  said.  Anything  to  do  this 
evening?" 

"Nothing  special,"  replied  the  other. 

"Well,  let's  go  up  to  ihe  Hotel  Astor  and  hear 
the  newly  rich  eat  soup." — Harper's   Weekly. 
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Solicitous. 

Funny  Man:  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  wouldn't 
you  find  it  more  convenient  to  carry  a  watch? — 
Punch. 


A  Substitute. 

HKiN(i  very  close-listed,  Mason  had  never  al- 
lowed himself  the  costly  habit  of  smoking.  He 
always  felt  himself  a  loser  when  any  one  treated 
to  cigars.  But  on  one  occasion  when  the  party 
lie  was  with  entered  a  stationery  and  cigar  store 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  have  his  share  of  the 
treat. 

"Won't  you  have  a  smoke  this  time?"  asked 
the  leader. 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  Mason;  "but  if  you 
don't  mind,  I  think  I'll  take  a  pencil. — Harper's 
Weel-ly. 


Kitty's  Little  Supper. 

When  Kitty  brings  her  chafing-dish 

To  make  an  oyster  stew. 
It  bubbles  once— a  hasty  stir — 

And  lo!  the  task  is  through 

My  share  I  eat  with  relish,  and 

I'm  careful  not  to  grin; 
Dear  Kitty's  mother  made  that  stew 

Ere  Kitty  brought  it  in. 

—  Woituui's  Home  Companion. 

When  is    It? 

The  profound  truth  that  tomorrow  never 
comes,  and  yesterday,  although  it  is  always 
passing  has  never  been  with  us,  has  led  a  cor- 
respondent to  throw  off  this  effort: 

"Although  yesterday  today  was  tomorrow, 
and  tomorrow  today  will  be  yesterday,  neverthe- 
less yesterday  tomorrow  would  be  day  after  to- 
morrow, because  today  would  be  tomorrow 
yesterday,  and  tomorrow  will  be  today  tomor- 
row, or  would  have  been  the  day  after  tomor- 
row yesterdav. — The  Pilgrim. 

Proper  Footgear. 

For  a  clergyman — Cloth. 

For  a  tourist— Rubber. 

For  an  explorer— Arctics. 

For  a  Caucasian  baby — White  kid. 

For  a  negro  baby — Black  kid. 

For  a  milkman — Pumps. 

For  a  book  agent— Canvas. 

For  a  waiter — Tipped. 

For  a  collector  of  the  port— Custom-made. 

For  country  lovers — Over-gate-ers. 

For  a  cheeky  person — Bronze. 

The  Bohemian. 
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Does  it  need  Repairing 

and  Cleaning? 

Send  it  to  us;  we  are  Watch  Doctors  with 
45  years  experience  in  Salt  Lake.  We  will 
make  an  examination  and  tell  you  what  it  will 
cost  to  put  your  watch  in  good  order.  Should 
you  then  not  desire  to  have  it  replaced,  we  will 
return  it  to  you  free  of  all  charges  in  same  con- 
dition as  received. 

JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS,  26  Main  St.  Salt  Lake  City. 


DeBouzek-Hiintze  Co. 
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Scenic  Cine  of  tbe  (Uorld 


"The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
•I  directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor.   Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 

I .  A.  Benton,  General  Agent 


Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand.  ^.  t.  ^  > 

Unique  teaching.  Lessons  by  mail,  same  as  private,  records  copied.  Terms  S.  S.  Outlines 
JAMES  D.' STIRLING,     14  N.  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


STUDENTS! 
VERITY! 


Boys  and  Girls'  Strong  Shoes 


The  Shoes  made  in  the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory  are  money- 
savers.  They  are  made  especially  for  rough  and  ready 
wear.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them  and  insist  upon  get- 
ting them. 


"Mountaineer  Overalls"  are  honestly  made:  don't  rip,  wear  like  leather. 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 
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THE  BOOK     "100  YEARS  OF  MORVfONISM 

Reduced  from  $1.50  to  $1.00  for  Sunday  School  workers  or  Quorum  members 

in  qnanities  of  Six  or  more.  This  price  does  not  include  Postage  or  Express. 

Send  your  order  to  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  44  E.  So.  Temple. 
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THE  OUTLINES  (JESUS,  THE  CHRIST)  ARE  NOW  PRINTED. 
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School  and  Office  Furniture- 

We  carry  the  famous  Andrews'  School 
Desks.  They  are  used  nearly  every- 
where with  great  satisfaction-  We  also 
carry  the  celebrated  Globe  -  Wernicke 
Elastic  Book<ases  and  office  filing  cabi- 
nets, with  a  complete  line  of  Desks. 

SPECIAL   RATES   TO  SCHOOLS. 

H.  Dinwoodey 

^,,^— --:-.-^rT---^  Furniture  Co. 
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SIX    DAYS 

IN    WONDERLAND. 

A  Tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 
via 


Season 


of  1907 


First-class  dining  and  sleeping  car  service  fur- 
nished up  to  tbe  stage  point,  the  coaching  beyond 
being  arranged  In  short  distances,  with  long  con- 
venient stops  for  lunch  and  sight-seeing  each  day, 
and  accommodations  each  night  at  the  Park  As- 
sociation Hotels  which  provide  all  possible  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  tourists. 

NO  BETTER  VACATION  TRIP  THAN  THIS  IN  ALL 
THE  LAND. 

Write  for  beautiful  souvenir  book— "WHERE 
GUSH  THE  GEYSERS." 
D.  E.  BURLEY.  D.  S.  SPENCER. 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt-  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt- 

Sait  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Go  to 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

For  whtt  Information  you  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method   of   doing   buginesa. 


YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


ONLY 


$56.2! 


A  LIMITED 
NUMBER 


Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try prove  that  an  era  of  prosperity  is  being: 
enjoyed.  Everything  is  booming  and 
everybofiv  ia  enjoying  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity. There's  no  reason  wny  you  should 
not  carrj;  Fire  Insurance,  especially  when 
the  rates,  .with  reliable  and  responsible 
coBBpaBres  ■  are  .within  the  reach  of  all. 
Why,  not  coQsuJti  us  today  and  entrust  us 
withfthe  placing  of  yjour  insurance? 

HEBER  I.  GRANT  &  CO., 

General  Insurance 
20  26  S.  Main,  Salt  Lake  City. 


$2.50  Monthly 

Freight  Paid  to  Your  Station  if  in  Utah. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Clayton  Music  Co. 

Leading  Music  Dealers 

109-11-13  S.  MBin  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,Ut»h 

I  1.  DAYNES,  JS.,  Banagor. 
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Ton  can  secnrs  any  of  tbe  Chnrch  Publications  in  print  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  Scliool  Union 
Book  Stora,  44  E.  Sontli  Temple  Street.    Orders  filled  tlie  sime  day  as  reeelTed 


